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LP’s Third Birthday 
Editorial Notes 


HREE YEARS ago this month, Co- 

lumbia introduced its first long-playing 
records which, in a surprisingly short time, 
caught the interest and fancy of the record 
buying public. To a lagging industry, which 
had suffered setbacks from the war and two 
record-manufacturing 
proved a Godsend. 


bans, the new disc 
It reacted on the record- 
buying public very much like an injection of 
adrenalin on an apathetic patient. Since 
that June day, the LP record has not only 
snowballed its way to popularity, but has be- 
come the favored record in this country. 

It took time to have the other companies 
fall in step, but eventually LP was adopted 
by all domestic record concerns. The increas- 
ing sales month after month soon prompted 
the formation of a group of smaller companies 
which concentrated solely on the issue of LP 
records. All this has had its stimulating ef- 
fect on the music-minded public of this coun- 
try, and it is quite possible that no other 
single musical force has promoted music ap- 
preciation to the extent that the LP dise has 
done. People, who had never previously 
bought symphonies, concertos and other long 
works began to take an interest in a record 
that would reproduce a work in an unbroken 
sequence as the composer had conceived it. 

Despite the fact that the standard of per- 
formance and recording often varied, especial- 
ly in the output of the smaller companies, the 
public responded. Eager to get into the swim, 
so to speak, the smaller companies assigned 
hitherto second-rate 
artists and did not always give them the best 


unrecorded works to 
reproduction. The piracy of second-rate per- 
formances from dubious sources were plenti- 
ful. 

Columbia’s willingness from the first, to 
cooperate with any record concern that de- 
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sired to make LP discs, made it possible for 
anyone who had the wherewithal to enter the 
field. 
the growth of LP recording might have been 
Whether ot 

the 
manufacture of LP dises is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a reaction, in which too little will 


Had Columbia declined to cooperate, 


another story. not, as some 


writers contend, present exaggerated 


come out, remains problematical. The pro- 
portion of firstrate LPs is perhaps no more or 
less than was the proportion of similar 78s. 
Many have forgotten the fluctuating quality 


of 78s in the days when LPs did not exist. 
{n Imposing Catalogue 


It is only natural that the sponsors of LP 
should have the largest and most imposing 
In the past three years 
2,000 LP 
This must be rated as a remarkable achieve- 


catalogue to date. 


Columbia has issued over discs. 


ment in so short a time. To be sure, the bet- 
ter part of Columbia’s LP releases have been 
re-recordings of original 78 issues, but this 
Had 


it been impossible to transfer satisfactorily 


has served to promote a desired end. 


outstanding and best-selling 78 rpm perform- 
ances to LP, it is a foregone conclusion that 
the microgroove disc would have encountered 
setbacks. It 
taken years of promotion and new recording 


opposition and might have 
work to get the better part of the record- 
buying public to accept much less convert 


to LP. 


tain on LP already valued 78 rpm perform- 


It was the fact that one could ob- 


ances as well as new ones, which definitely 
reawakened new interest in reproduced music 

notably in the classical field in this 
country. 

The opposition to the new disc at first was 
owing to the inadequacy of playback machines 
Looking back on those 
early days, we find that we, as well as others, 
The first 
demonstration of the LP record was badly 
the 


compensation could not be effected on the 


in reproducing LPs. 
were not immediately impressed. 


distorted in reproduction, for correct 
low-frequency Philco machine employed. In 
our first writeup on LP, we said that unques- 
tionably the quality of this new disc will de- 
pend on the quality of the equipment through 
How right we were was 
Not until we 


reconverted our own equipment to accom- 


which it is played. 


proved in subsequent months. 


modate LP reproduction in the ideal manner 


with a firstrate, non-fluctuating motor and 
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with proper equalization were we convinced 
of its overall merits. 


Behind the Columbia microgroove disc 
went nine long years of research and manu- 
facturing work to perfect the product. The 


guiding spirit was Ted Wallerstein, the re- 
cently retired president of the company. In 
1939, the work on this record began. It is 
know that 


future re-recording of 78 rpm recordings was 


interesting to preparations for 
simultaneously taken into consideration. Co- 
lumbia from 1939 made what engineers call 
“safety” recordings (actually duplicate master 
recordings). But, with an eye to the future, 


Columbia’s “‘safeties’” were duplicate cuts 


at 33-1/3 rpm of each recording sequence of 


t to 44% minute master disc taken at 78 
rpm. Through the years, these “safety” 


masters were carefully stored for potential 


use in making LP discs. When the micro- 


t 





groove record was perfected, Columbia was | 


then able to make tape recordings from its | 


“safety” discs thus assuring a uniformity in | 


reproduction as good as and sometimes better 


than the original 78 rpm releases. The de- 
terioration, often in evidence in the inner 


grooves of 78s, offered no problems in the 
transfer of earlier performances to LP, for | 
the “safety” records has no loss of quality at | 
On the 16’ 


slower speed of 33 rpm, none of the dupli- 


any point. platters, made at the 
cated 4 and 4!4 minute musical sequences 
had-been extended into the “danger’’ zone 
(i.e., shortened lengthened grooves toward 
the center of the disc 


Untrue Condemnation 


All of this is of the greatest interest, as it] 
refutes published assertions, made both in 
this country and in England, that the tonal 
quality of LP recording deteriorates at var- 
ous points and toward the center of the rec 
LPs do 


center as much as 78s when played by pre 


ord. not deteriorate toward _ the 
fessional tone arms with corrected alignment. | 
When reproduced by short tone arms, like 
those used on record players and changers 
there is bound to be deterioration. Any 
record suffers under such circumstances. 

In cases where Columbia’s engineers hav 
had to work from 78 rpm recordings for other 
concerns, they have been able to overcomé 
somewhat the problems of inner grooves ‘ 
older records. This is accomplished by equal: 


Continued on page 356 
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| CARL NIELSEN = 
——and his “Fifth Symphony” 


By Anson W. Peckham 


AThat Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony has been 
recently recorded by the Danish State Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Erik Tuxen (H.M.V. discs Z7022-26) should 
prove good news to those who, like myself, 
have found the music of this gifted Danish 
composer of considerable interest. A new 
miniature score, published in 1950 by Skandi- 
navisk Musikvorlog of Copenhagen, is also 
available. This edition, based upon the com- 
poser’s autographs, was revised by Emil Tel- 
manyi and Erik 


Tuxen. The symphony, 


which was completed in January 1922, is . 


scored for conventional full orchestra. Last- 
ing slightly less than forty minutes, it is di- 
vided into two large sections each of which 
contains several alterations of tempo and 
mood. 

Carl Nielsen, a composer more than once 
mentioned by me in the pages of this maga- 
zine, was born deep in the tranquil Danish 
countryside near Odense, not far from the 
birthplace of Hans Christian Anderson. Niel- 


sen’s father, a house painter by trade, was also 


June, 1950 


a skilled amateur musician. It is said that 
his son’s first interest in composing was fost- 
ered by his apprenticeship to a brass band 
when called for his military service. His ef- 
forts came to the attention of Niels Gade (not 
to be confused with Jacob Gade of Jalousie 
fame) who saw to it that the young man’s 
talents were brought into focus by suitable 
training and encouragement. 

Erik Tuxen, the distinguished conductor of 
the Danish State Radio Orchestra, says “‘it is 
very strange that the name of Carl Nielsen 
has never earned for itself a musical public 
outside of Denmark, while the name of Sibei- 
ius, Who was born in the same year, is known 
the world over.”” | don’t believe Mr. Tuxen 
is quite as baffled by this problem as he tries 
to make out, but, being the perfect gentle- 
man, he prefers to overlook the crass, worldy 
factors involved and mull over some intangible 
musings about the differences between Fin- 
nish and Danish landscapes. 

Sibelius had very strong roots in Germany, 
where he studied and worked for a consider- 
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able period. Many of his early works were 
published by the world-famous firm of Breit- 
kopf and Hiirtel and received the widest pos- 
distribution in the civilized musical 
Nielsen’s music did not have this ad- 


It was published by a Danish firm 


sible 
world. 
vantage. 
that apparently had little traffic with the 
outside world. 

To the layman this matter of selecting a 
publisher may seem inconsequential; I can 
assure you that it is not. In the first place, 
how can a conductor, with the best intentions 
in the world, program a piece for which he can 
not obtain score and parts? Then too, the 
more influential publishing houses have agents 
(who are the big brothers of tinpan alley’s 
song-pluggers) who act as salesmen for their 
firm’s wares. The big companies, such as 
Boosey and Hawkes, Durand, Ricordi and 
(before the war) Breitkopf and Hirtel, wield- 
ed a great deal of influence over performing 
musicians. They break a 
struggling composer with a turn of the palm, 


could make or 
just as today our all-powerful concert agents 
toy with the careers of their charges, pushing 
one ahead, holding another back, according 
to their whims, paying little heed to the de- 
gree of talent involved. As a concrete ex- 
ample, it can be quite accurately shown how 
Mascagni would be a far more powerful name 
in the world of music today if he had but 
made astute choice of publishers early in his 


career. 
Stylistic Similarities 


In an attempt to orient prospective listeners 
who would like to have a rough idea of Niel- 
sen’s style, | can only say that the composer 
whose music seems most similar is England’s 
Vaughan Williams. Both 
much of their foundation style on the linear 
Both 


men have personalities that are fundamental- 


men have based 
concepts of Palestrina and his school. 


ly romantic (in the best sense of the word), 
yet are capable of violent outbursts of dis- 


sonant sound when aroused by the unsteady 


step of history passing them by. Nielsen’s 
scores contain traces of a sardonic, wry humor 
that are reminiscent of Gustav Mahler, 


though the Danish master’s personality is 
tempered by a placidity and satisfied tran- 
quility that the ever-impatient Mahler could 
never attain. 

During a period when the searing breath 
of atonality had already cauterized the fester- 
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ing sores of inbred impressionism and asepti- 
cized the malignancies of post-Wagnerina 
bombast, the somnolent strength of Nielsen’s 
deeply felt and artfully calculated 
were scorned by the chi-chi 


scores 
members of 
music’s avant-garde as old-fashioned. Two 
years before the Fifth Symphony was played 
at the International Society of Contemporary 
Music festival at Frankfort (in 1927), Berg’s 
Wozzeck had received its first performance 
by the State Opera at Berlin and the futurist 
experimentations of Russolo and Marinetti 
had already become a thing of the past. 

This Fifth Symphony is not easy to play. 
It abounds with difficult woodwind and string 
passages that try the ability of first-line play- 
ers. The very structure of the work requires 
the utmost care on the part of the conductor 
to integrate its various sections into a co- 
This is “big” It is 
pompous at 


hesive whole. music. 
formal, dignified, even a_ bit 
times, but molded by the sure hand of an 
articulate master who had complete control 
of his medium. Nielsen had something to 


say; he knew how to say it, too. 
The Conductor's Background 


Erik Tuxen, after conducting for six years 
at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, was 
named conductor of the Danish State Radio 
Orchestra in 1936, when he was but thirty- 
four. He has held that post ever since, except 
for a period during World War II, when he 
served in the Free Danish Army. He is 
active with the ISCM and has conducted ex- 
tensively all over Europe. Last summer the 
outstanding event of the Edinburgh Festival 
was Tuxen’s performance of Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony with the Danish Orchestra. So 
said the British press, who are notably chary 
of committing themselves to any praise that 
might possibly be construed as anti-chauvi- 
nistic. 

The New York premiere of Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony was given in the last concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra series at Carnegie 
Hall on April 17, 1951. Erik Tuxen, who is 
in this country on a six-months leave of 
absence, conducted the work. It was evident 
that the audience was greatly impressed with 
both the quality of the music and the ability 
of its interpreter. 

Concerning the performance on records I 
have nothing but praise. The Danish State 
Radio Orchestra is a fine organization. If you 
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acquire the records, listen well for this is not 
music that may impress upon a first hearing. 
There are sections, bars, phrases that Tuxen 
has chosen to underplay. He counts rather 
upon the cumulative effect — an approach 


that might well be overlooked by a less sin- 
cere musician looking for a quick splash of 
glory, but which, in the long run, must be 
the most satisfying, inasmuch as it is truer 
to the composer’s modest, tranquil spirit. 





THE MUSIC OF 





AARON COPLAND 





By Sidney Finkelstein 


Part Il 


AThe Piano Variations were used by Martha 
Graham for a dance composition, Dithyramb. 
About this Copland drily remarks, “Surely 
only an artist with a close affinity for my work 
could have visualized dance material in so 
rhythmically complex and aesthetically ab- 
struse a composition. I might add, as further 
testimony, that Miss Graham’s Dithyramb 
was considered by public and critics to be just 
as complex and abstruse as my music.” 

The hint of self-deprecation in these re- 


’ 


marks about “‘abstruseness” and ‘‘complex- 
ity” disclose the presence of an unsolved prob- 
lem at the heart of American music, and one 
that was agitating Copland deeply. He knew 
the quality of the Variations, and the creative 
labor he had poured into them. Yet the 
music was undeniably abstruse. With works 
like this, and others such as were coming 
from the pens of composers like Roy Harris, 
Walter Piston, Roger Sessions, Wallingford 
Riegger, and many more, American music 
could be said to have Yet the ex- 
citement was almost wholly confined to the 


“arrived.” 
ranks of the composers: themselves. Was 
American music fated to reach an audience 
made up only of other composers, together 
With a few sensitive artists from other fields 
such as Martha Graham, a few crusading 
critics such as Paul Rosenfeld, and a few per- 


formers specializing in “new music?” 

The results of such inner questioning were 
seen in such works as El Salon Merico and 
Billy the Kid, which came from Copland’s pen 


in the middle "thirties. Some of his friends 
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and followers saw in them a “volte-face,’ 
and, as the pianist John Kirkpatrick describes 
the reactions, ‘“‘more concession than convic- 
tion.”” The trouble however was with these 
critics, who had begun to accept the ingrown 
state of American music as normal, and had 
conditioned themselves to regard anything 
enjoyable to the public as offensive to them- 
selves. The fact was that the pose of regard- 


‘ 


ing “‘advanced art” as a kind of defiance flung 
in the face of the public had long worn thin, 
and lost whatever usefulness it might once 
have had. In stepping out of the realm of 
the “pure” and abstract, Copland was again 
exercising real leadership in American music. 
As he describes his own thinking, “I began to 
feel an increasing dissatisfaction with the re- 
lations of the music loving public and the 
living composers. . . .It seemed to me that 
composers were in danger of working in a 
vacuum.” 

The new quality of these works, which 
made them so highly enjoyable, was the pres- 
ence of exuberant popular-style melody, most 
of it drawn from North American folk and 
popular music. It is a mistake to believe that 
he injected these tunes in his work only to 
catch the ear of the listener, or as a kind of 
satire, (such as in the jazz composition of 
Kurt Weill and Ernst Krenek of the 1920's). 
Copland really loved the tunes he _ used, 
thought they were good music, and wanted 
to discover a musical idiom that could be 
followed by the great mass of listeners. His 
artistry is fully apparent in these works. It 
may be found even in one that is compara- 
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the others, El Salon 


Merico, which is a lusty evocation of the 


tively slighter than 
sound and spirit of a Mexico City cabaret. 
The the 


emerge from the musical context, the disson- 


cleancut way in which melodies 
ant touches that sharpen their impact on the 
ear, the fine working out of the rhythms, all 
give the music a distinction far above that 
folk The 


theme like a fanfare that opens the work, re- 


of an “arrangement” of songs. 
appears in the middle, and comes back at the 
close, may be called a Copland signature. It 
is found again in Billy the Kid, the Outdoor 
Overture, Appalachian Spring, and the scherzo 
El Salon 
excellently recorded by Koussevitzsky and 
the Boston Orchestra (3 sides, Victor set M 
546). 
has always been a close tie between Kousse- 
Koussevitzk y 
gave the first American performances of the 


of the Piano Sonata. Verico was 


It should be mentioned here that there 
vitzky and Copland’s music. 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra (later re- 
vised as the First Symphony for Orchestra), 
the Piano Concerto, Music for the Theatre and 
In addition 
1 Lincoln 


the splendid Third Symphony. 
to El Salon Merico he has recorded 


Portrait and Appalachian Spring. 
“Billy the kid” 


Billy the Kid was written in 1936 for the 
American Ballet Caravan at the suggestion of 
its director, Lincoln Kirstein, to a story by 
Eugene Loring. It was later recast as an or- 
chestral suite. It begins and ends with soft, 
dreamy music, a fine example of what may be 
called Copland’s “intervallic’” musical think- 
ing. It is not directly melodic music, but 
built on the intervals of a major and minor 
third which move up and down the register, 
building up harmonic tensions rich in evoca- 
tive mood. The effect of this beginning and 
that of a 


opening and closing upon the childhood mem- 


ending “is “curtain of memory” 
ory of the glamorous “cowboy West.” This 
“curtain” opening and closing upon the past 
has also become a familiar part of Copland’s 
{ Lincoln Portrait and 


style, found in A ppa- 


lachian Spring. In between the Prologue and 
Epilogure are a Street Scene, Card Game, Fight 
and Celebration. The Street Scene is a brilliant 
kaleidoscope of popular melodies, even more 
subtle and intricate in its rhythms than E/ 
Salon Merico. The Card Game is a quiet, 
evocative piece built on triads, with perhaps 


a reminiscence of the tone of Stravinsky’s 
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Apollon Musagates. he Gunfight is a power- 


The 


Celebration is a masterpiece of brash, disson- 


ful percussive and dissonant episode. 


ant instrumentation and polyrhythm., achiev- 
ing the feeling of folk 
actual quotations. 


tunes without any 
The recording by Leon- 
and Bernstein and the RCA Victor Symphony 
Orchestra is excellent in sound and _ spirit 
(Victor, 1 LP side, LM 1031, with Gersh- 
win’s An American in Paris, also on 78 rpm, 
with Jingo No. 5, from Copland’s Statements 
for orchestra, Victor Set DM 1333). 


1 Truer Feeling for Jazz 


It is interesting that in these folk-style 
works, which have nothing of the actual 


melodic shape of jazz, there may be found 
more of the good qualities of jazz than in Cop- 
land’s ‘‘jazz’’ works of the twenties. Some of 
these characteristics are the sensitive poly- 
rhythms, the manner in which the melodies 
enter on an off-beat, the cleancut timbres of 
the 


piled against the percussion, the sensitive 


score with woodwind and brass solos 


“harmonized” percussion itself, and the genu- 


ine “dance” character of the rhythms. Simi- 
lar qualities appear in the later more abstract 


works, such as the Piano Sonata and Violin 


Sonata. 

Additional works in the folk vein were 
Rodeo, A Lincoln Portrait and Appalachian 
Spring. Rodeo was written for the 1942-3 


season of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
and choreographed by Agnes De Mille. The 
Orchestral suite arranged from this work, un- 
like the continuous music of Billy the Kid, is 
made up of four separate “dance episodes.” 
The first, “Buckaroo Holiday,” is one of Cop- 
land’s most intricate constructions, using folk 
tunes and original march-like themes in bril- 
liant permutations and combinations. It may 
almost be analyzed as an example of sonata 
form, with an exposition, a development em- 
ploying intricate polyphonic episodes, and a 
recapitulation. Corral Nocturne is a_ short 
and touching example of Copland’s harmonic 
writing, on the verge of breaking into melody, 
exploiting seconds and thirds and making a 
Saturday Night 


Waltz is perhaps the most ingratiating. piece 


fine use of off-beat accents. 


of music in all of Copland’s output, skillfully 
manipulating, with a masterful application of 
“stretched 


cowboy 


one of the loveliest of 
the 
a dazzling 


meters, 


tunes. Finally Hoedown is 


apotheosis of the “‘square-dance,” 
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piece of writing built on ostinatos but never 
monotonous. The performance by Dorati 
and the Dallas Symphony is a good one (Vic- 
tor 10” LP LM (x) 32, also on 78 rpm with 
Waltz from Billy the Kid, Set 1214). 

A Lincoln Portrait, commissioned by Andre 
Kostalanetz, was written in 1942. It consists 
of an effective funereal opening, an ingratiat- 
ing scherzo using popular songs of Lincoln’s 
time, and adroitly written background music 
to spoken excerpts from Lincoln’s letters and 
speeches. At the end the funereal opening re- 
turns and is built up to a majestic apotheosis. 
It is a minor work in that Copland deliber- 
ately limited the problems he set himself. I 
feel regretful that Copland did not try to dig 
deeper into the spirit of the times and into 
the character of Lincoln. Some day I think 
this will be the subject of a great American 
opera, When a composer rises who is willing 
to tackle it in the spirit of Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounov. Of the two recordings, I have 
slight preference for that by Koussevitzsky 
and the Boston Orchestra (Victor set 1088). 
Rodzinski and the N. Y. Philharmonic’s is 
brilliantly recorded but overdramatized (Co- 
lumbia set MX-266, also 10’ LP ML 2042 


with Gould, Spirituals). 
“Appalachian Spring” 


Appalachian Spring was commissioned by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
as a ballet for Martha Graham. First per- 
formed in 1944, it has been one of Copland’s 
greatest successes both as a ballet and as an 
orchestral suite, and the Pulitzer 


The nostalgic mood 


won him 


Prize for music. pre- 
dominates heavily in this music, and the folk- 
dance themes are treated with an aloof ob- 
jectivity. The variations on an old Shaker 
tune, for example, which make up one of the 
most delightful episodes in the score, are 
written with the utmost skill in rhythm and 
timbre, but make almost no emotional com- 
mentary on the tune whatsoever. In none of 
the works on American themes so much as in 
this one is the combination so marked of 
tender feeling with aloofness, as if the com- 
poser felt the scenes to be of another world 
and time. The 
vitzky and the 
tate (Victor Set 


Kousse- 
first- 


performance by 
Boston Orchestra is 
1046 ) 

During the later 1930's and the 1940’s Cop- 
land tried other avenues through which he 
could make his music part of the normal cur- 
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rent of life. Such as writing music for children 
and music for films. In the first category be- 
long two delightful works, the play-opera The 
Second Hurricane, and the Outdoor Overture 
for high school orchestra. His film scores in- 
The City and the 
Hollywood productions, Of Mice and Men, 
Our Town, The Red Pony, North Star and The 
Heiress. Some of the music for The City 
was made into one of Copland’s loveliest 
musical nocturnes, Quiel Cily, for English 
horn, trumpet and strings. It is recorded by 
the Jannsen Symphony Orchestra (Artist LP 
disc, with music by Gilbert, Ives and Cowell). 
Copland also arranged the music for Our 
Town into a Suite for piano. 


clude the documentary 


It was a danger- 
ous procedure from the standpoint of suc- 
cess as a concert piece for Copland to cast 
Our Town into three slow movements, as well 
Yet each 
movement carries out its single mood perfect- 
ly, Story of Our Town being like a gentle 


as to use the bare textures he does. 


opening to a narrative, Concervalion at the 
Soda Fountain adding a touch of gayety, and 
Resting Place on the Hill ending with a hint of 
tolling bells. The entire work has a haunt- 
ing beauty which grows upon each hearing. 
It is recorded in its entirety by Leo Smit, 
along with Three Blues for piano, and the 
Danzon Cubana for two pianos, in which 
Smit is joined by Copland (10° LP Concert 
Hall, CHC 51). Story of Our Town was also 
recorded by Andor Foldes (1 side, in Album 
of American Piano Music, Vox 174). 

With the approach of the 1940’s, Copland’s 
art took a direction which seems to have been 
characteristic of a number of other composers 
of his generation at this time, the attempt to 
capture the great qualities of the classic sonata 
form and sonata structures. He produced 
three important works, each worked out with 
the finest artistry and summing up years of 
intense thought. They were the Piano Son- 
ata, the Sonata for Violin and- Piano, and the 
Third Symphony. 


The “Piano Sonato”' 


The Piano Sonata (1939-41) starts and ends 
with a movement that may be analyzed as 
sonata form. There are two distinct groups 
of themes in each, a recognizable change in 
tonality in moving from one to the other, and 
a development section. The middle move- 
ment is a scherzo. As in the Variations, the 


writing for piano is bare and percussive, and 
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the thematic development takes the form of 
antiphonal counterpoint with the addition of 


Also, as in the Varia- 
tions, there is the failure to attain the kind of 
inner movement, springing from the clash and 
contrast of themes, tonalities, rhythms, and 
treble against bass, that is fundamental to the 
classic sonata form. 
sentially passive, reflective, recitative-like. At 
the same time it is more mellow, listenable 
and richer in mood than the Variations. In 


ornamental figures. 


The music here is es- 


the final movement Copland gives himself 
over almost entirely to inner reflection, using 
quiet ostinatos and a repeated single tone like 
an organpoint, reminiscent of the last move- 
ment, Thoreau, of Ives Concord Sonata. The 
movement belongs with the most haunting 
and besutiful in all of Copland’s output, and 
all of American music. The Sonata was re- 
corded by Leo Smit for the Concert Hall 
limited subscription series, in an album which 
included the Our Town music. It has also 
been recorded by Leonard Bernstein, one of 
which is addressed To Aaron Copland and re- 
creates the mood of the last movement of the 
sonata. Bernstein's performance is splendid, 
and the recording is excellent (Victor Set 
1278, 3 discs). 


An Individual Style 


Just as in the big piano works Copland had 
achieved a kind of sound, a combination of 
timbre, harmony and rhythm, that was pecu- 
liarly his own, so in the Sonata for Violin and 
Piano (1942-3) Copland achieved a sound- 
texture wholly successful and wholly his own. 
As in the piano works the music proceeds anti- 
phonally, with almost each phrase of the 
piano answered by one on the violin, and the 
violin phrases entering on off-beats, creating 
a tight unity between the two instruments. 
The first movement is largely the melodic ex- 
pansion of an opening group of themes, the 
music reaching an exciting climax near the 
close when the violin embarks upon a cadenza- 
like section in the best spirit of the cadenza, 
namely a meditative rather than showy com- 
The slow 
movement has a hint of passacaglia structure, 


mentary upon the main themes. 


built on a theme moving in whole and half 
note steps, which is repeated twice at the be- 
ginning, is taken up later by the violin, and 
reappears at the end on the piano, always in 
the same tonality. The last movement has the 
fiery spirit of a rondo and the contrasting 
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themes of sonata-form, and is at the same 
time one of the best examples of Copland’s 
contrapuntal writing. 

The sonata as a whole is one of the most 
successful violin-piano works of our time, 
ranking with the sonatas by Debussy, Ravel, 
Bartok and Prokofiev. It has already caught 
on with violinists, if the fact that there are 
three recordings is any proof. The best is 
that in which Copland himself takes part, 
with Louis Kaufman playing the violin, made 
for the Concert Hall limited subscription ser- 
i publicly 
available are also very good, and in fact there 


ies. However the performances 
is little to choose among all three, for all were 
done as a labor of love, by artists who under- 
That by 
Hambro suffers 


stand and admire Copland’s music. 
Fredell Lack and 


from low level recording and noisy surfaces, 


Leonid 


but is combined with one excellent Hinde- 
mith Sonata in D, Op. 11, No. 2 (Allegro LP 
33). That by Joseph Fuchs and Leo Smit is 
well recorded and has clean surfaces, but suf- 
fers, at least to my taste, by being combined 
with Stravinsky’s boring Duo Concertante 
(Decca LP 8503). 

The Third Symphony is Copland’s major 
post-World War II work and demands re- 
cording. A good choice to my mind would 
be George Szell, who gave a splendid per- 
formance of it in New York with the N. Y. 
Philharmonic Symphony. Such a recording 
by Columbia would go far towards making 
amends for the fact that this company at pres- 
ent has only one Copland work, A Lincoln 
Portrait, in its catalogue. 


A Final Survey 


Surveying Copland’s music as a whole, it 
has the kind of originality without trickiness 
and strength without bombast that is found 
It suffers from dis- 
system, 


in the master composers. 
tinct limitations. His harmonic 
abandoning contrasts of consonance and dis- 
sonance, treating all intervals as simply dif- 
fering degrees of harmonic tensions, does not 
to my mind have the effect of a liberation, 
but rather restricts the emotional range pos- 
The character of the 
music becomes predominantly an inner re 
flection, 


sible to the music. 


almost passive, alternating with 
fierce and harsh outbursts which never are 
emotionally resolved. A telling weakness is 
his inability to create a rich body of lyrical 
themes. His melodic line is generally re 
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stricted to a declamatory or recitative style. 
These limitations have kept him from being a 
great composer. It is a title, which, one 
hastens to add, he has never claimed for him- 
self. Yet his accomplishments in American 
music loom up very great, by comparison 
with the mass of music written by the younger 
generation who (thanks in large measure to 
the work of such men as Copland, have a 
technique at their fingertips that he struggled 
half a lifetime to attain) suffer from a_ per- 
vading glibness that makes their work almost 
characterless. Their work is produced ac- 
cording to the best neo-classic models almost 
as a shoemaker produces shoes, and one work 
resembles another as one pair of shoes does 
another. There seems to be no struggle in- 
volved in their work, both for something to 
say and for a technique adapted to what they 
feel they must say. 

Each of Copland’s major works represents 
such a struggle. Each emerges as a unique 
creation, involving his emotional life, his 
conscious thought, and his craft all together. 
Each is as deep an experience as he is able to 
make it, without a wasted note, a formalism 
Music has 
not yet struck permanent roots in the United 


for form’s sake, a glib expression. 


States in the deepest sense, as an art of pro- 
found importance to the lives of the people. 
It must inevitably strike such roots, and 
when the history of this achievement is 
written, Copland’s name will belong among 


the great pioneers. Sidney Finkelstein 





BEECHAM’S 


“Tales of Hoffman” 


OFFENBACH: The Tales of Hoffman; Rob- 
ert Rounseville (Hoffman), Dorothy 
Bond (Olympia), Margherita Grandi 
(Giuliett#), Ann Ayars (Antonia), Bruce 
Dargavel ;Uindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto 
and Dr. Miracle), Monica Sinclair (Nick- 
laus), Grahame Clifford (Spalanzani and 
Franz), Murray Dickie (Cochenille and 
Pitichinaccio), Owen Brannigan (Her- 
mann and Schlemil), Fisher Morgan 
(Luther), René Soames (Nathaniel), Joan 
Alexander (Mother’s Sadler’s 
Wells Chorus and Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 


Voice), 


June, 1951 


Beecham. London LP set LLPa 4, three 

dises, $17.85. 

ALONDON’S Tales of Hoffmann is taken 
from the London Films sound-track (recorded 
by Western Electric) of the now celebrated 
motion picture-fantasy showing on American 
screens. 

Those of us who have not seen the film 
should be immediately informed that here is 
a¥ complete performance of Offenbach’s chef 
d’oeuvre, if one admits the few cuts that, as 
often as not, occur in actual performances of 
the opera. 

Despite the fact that a sound-track has been 
processed onto discs by London Recordings, 
the set turns out to be one of the most bril- 
liant and lifelike this reviewer has heard. No 
excuse need be offered for what adds up to 
superior reproduction, vastly superior to 
Columbia’s complete version of this music. 
F Added to this is the inestimable presence of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. If there is a better 
conductor for certain operas than the re- 
doubtable Sir Thomas, we don’t know him. 
His Faust and Magic Flute albums are cases 
in point. His care for detail, his healthy vig- 
or and enthusiasm radiate throughout these 
records; his is the ideal temperament for this 
eerie fantasmagoria, for his is the tempera- 
ment of the uncannily imaginative virtuoso. 


Wonderful Orchestral Playing 


Thus the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which is so magnificently reproduced, gives a 
performance of the utmost finish and refine- 
ment, and the entr’actes are not the least part 
of this new Tales of Hoffman. Typical Bee- 
cham touches are to be observed as the 
guests file out to supper near the close of the 
first act, and the limpid last bars of the 
Venetian scene. Incidentally, if you have had 
to stifle a yarn during the Barcarolle in recent 
years, you will find the music recreated here. 

The cast sings in English: Every word is 
enunciated with meticulous care, and few, if 
any, words will be missed by the attentive 
listener. However, do not delude yourself 
into thinking (as most enthusiasts about opera 
in English think), that you will know all 
about these episodic sketches in Hoffman’s life 
by understanding the text. Familiarity with 
the story and its subtle implications is just 
as important. 

It would be useless to maintain that some- 
thing of elegance and Gallic grace is not lost 
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in the English translation. Les Contes d’ 
Hoffman was a flowering of Paris’ Second 
Empire, and the music evokes that plushy 
era, just as succinctly as the composer’s Gaité 
Parisienne does. The cast (with two excep- 
tions) is British, and the very clipped accents 
of some of these performers sound rather odd 
investing the French sensuousness and _ pi- 
quancy of much of this music. It is Sir 
Thomas, ultimately, who manages to bridge 
and nullify this gap with his unerring instinct 
for Offenbach’s score. 

The two singers with the most to do are 
Robert Rounseville in the arduous title-role, 
and Bruce Dargavel in the quadruple assign- 
ment of Lindorf-Coppelius-Dapertutto-Mir- 
acle. The former, a well-known young tenor 
of New York’s City Center Opera Company, 
gives a consistently fine performance, even 
though there are nasal moments in his vocal 
emission. Mr. Rounseville successfully sug- 
gests the amorous poet, and his lyric voice is 
used with artistry. Mr. Dargavel gives an 
impressive account of himself in his four-role 
deal. His is a voice of great richness and bulk, 
a real bass-baritone whose range, on these 
records, extends from a low E-flat up to a 
couple of sonorous top G’s. Some of the sar- 
donic malevolence of these four-characters- 
in-one escapes the singer. His finest moment 
is the suave Mirror Aria, which, because of 
the weight of his voice, he sings transposed 
half a tone downward. 

The Three Ladies 

The three women in Hoffman’s life are 
competently taken by Dorothy Bond, Mar- 
gherita Grandi, and Ann Ayars. These three 
sopranos are successful, but none of them ap- 
proach true brilliance. The most convincing 
is Miss Grandi, who is cast as the Venetian 
courtesan, Giulietta. She is properly operatic; 
and an occasional wiry, undiciplined high 
note doesn’t seem to detract from a convine- 
ing performance, as she dominates the big 
ensembles. 

Dorothy Bond’s Olympia could have been 
more staccato and metallic to suggest the 
mechanical doll. Her voice is pure and flex- 
ible; not contented with the usual high notes 
of the role, she twice vaults to a G in alt 
with apparent ease. 

Ann Ayars, also a member of the City 
Center Opera in New York, is quite charming 
as Antonia, though more tonal steadiness and 
definition would have been desirable. |The 
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high tessitura of the role makes it somewhat 
difficult for her to sustain appropriate tension. 

Minor parts are well handled, with Monica 
Sinclair as Nicklausse, and Owen Brannigan 
and Grahame Clifford in several roles, giving 
effective performances. 

Much of Lindorf’s music has been elimi- 
nated from the Prologue (as it always is in 
America), and spoken passage during the duel 
between Hoffman and Schlemil, along with 
Giulietta’s derisive laughter, has been elimi- 
nated from the second act finale. A curious 
cut is the avoidance of Antonia’s actual death, 
and the Epilogue is wisely much curtailed, as 
Here Bee- 


cham is contented with Hoffman’s murmur- 


it is in American performances. 


ing the three names of the women he has} 


loved. 
Surfaces are models of glassy smoothness, 
which adds to the pleasure of this admirable 


recording. 


THE COMPLETE ——— 


-Max de Schanensee} 


| 


unisc 





— “ROSENKAVALIER” 


——— 

STRAUSS, Richard: Der 
(complete opera); Margarete Biumer 
(Die Feldmarschallin), Kurt Bohme (Bar- 

(Octavian), 


Rosenkavalier 


on Ochs), Tiana Lemnitz 
Ursula Richter (Sophie), Hans Lébel 
(Herr von Faninal), Angela Kolniak 
(Marianne), Franz Sautter (Valzacchi), 
Emilie Walther-Sacks (Annina), Werner 
Liebling (Italian Singer), Erich Handel 
(Notary), other soloists and Chorus of the 


Dresden State Opera, the Saxonian 
State Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. Urania set 201. 4 LP discs, 


$23.85. 
ASTRAUSS’S Der Rosenkavalier has estab- 
lished itself so firmly in the operatic repertoire 
that many have probably forgotten the criti- 
cism that attended its first 
in 1911. Its often over-burdened orches- 


performance 
tration seems no longer to off§nd the ma- 
jority; for after all it often rep*sents Strauss 
at his best, and it does fill che eardrums 
with sounds that no other composer could 
possibly have devised. 

Still, there is truth in the assertion that 
his sense of proportion was wanting, and one 
can hardly deny Aldrich’s statement made 
after the 

that “there are places enough in Der Roser 
- —___—_—_——_————(Continued on page 355 


Metropolitan premiere in 1913 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 











BACH-STOKOWSKI: Chaconne; 
caglia and Fugue in C 


Passa- 
Vinor; Bourree; 
Siciliano from Sonata for Violin and Cem- 
balo in C Minor; Mein Jesu was fiir Seel- 
enweh befillt Dich in Gethsemane. Leopold 
Stokowski and his Symphony Orchestra. 
RCA Victor LP dise LM-1133, $5.72. 
ATWO GENERATIONS AGO one of the 
chief musical sports was the transcribing of 
operatic arias for instrumental execution. In 
this generation orchestral arrangements of 
Sebastian Bach’s music have been the fashion. 
Among the many musicians that have con- 
tributed to the general jollity of the past two 
decades, only two have won a name for them- 
selves in this field of endeavor. They are 
Arnold ‘“hénberg and Leopold Stokowski. 
StokoWsni’s contributions are much the 
best known. His vigorous recording activities 
have seen to that. Here, for example, is the 
fourth time he has presented his transcription 
of Passacaglia and Fugue in C 


records. 


Minor on 


At this late date, it would be hard to im- 
agine any mature listener bothering himself 
with how much Stokowski’s work reflects 


Bach’s. It simply seems to be a matter of 


June, 1951 


“here’s Bach” and ‘“‘there’s Stokowski using 
Bach’s melodic and harmonic material when 
it suits him’’; take your choice or, if you like, 
take both, with the realization, of course, 
that each is different. 

Having set a point of view, I can state 
that for me the Chaconne (a new transcription 
not to be confused with the one Stokowski 
presented around 1935 in a Victor set en- 
titled Bach: 250th Anniversary Album) is 
quite effective and handsomely scored, the 
Bourree and Siciliano too heavy in tonal 
weight to let the melodic line move with 
freedom, and Mein Jesu and the Passacaglia 
imaginatively orchestrated in a way that 
makes harmonic and melodic details as clear 
as spring water. 

Achievements such as these, particularly 
in the Passacaglia, should not be lightly taken. 
I recall with amusement more than one edu- 
cator who has damned Bach transcriptions in 
general but who has used recordings of Sto- 
kowski’s Passacaglia to allow his students to 
follow more easily the various voice parts. 
And this has occurred where there was a fairly 
respectable organ on the premises. 

Though I find Stokowski’s conducting of 
the Passacaglia and Mein Jesu better in his 
first recorded performances with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, I must say that I have 
never heard him conduct anything with the 
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disciplined fervor and tonal beauty that can 
be found in 
Chaconne. 


his new performance of the 
Stokowski is aided here and else- 
where by some incredibly beautiful playing 
by “his orchestra.”’ Perhaps only the Phila- 
Sto- 


first- 


today can match 


first-desk 


delphia Orchestra 
kowski’s orchestra man for 
desk man. 

RCA Victor’s engineers have made an im- 
this The 
sound is ever clean and resonant. The tape 
been a bit 


portant contribution to release. 
editors, however have (I suspect 
remiss in providing each of the parts with the 
same amount of volume. C.3.1.. 


BACH: 


monic 


Berlin Philhar- 
conducted by Hans 
Schmidt-Issersedt, and Canon perpe- 


Italian Concerto; 

Orchestra 
tuus: Canon a 2-Per augmentation 
contrario motu; Canon a 2-Per tonos; 
Six-part Ricercar from The Musical Of- 
fering; Musi- 
Weyns. 


Wiesbaden Collegium 
eum conducted by Edmund 
Capitol 10° LP. dise L-8128, $3.98. 

ATHIS transcription of Bach’s familiar key- 

board concerto seems to make sense and the 

ever reliable Schmidt-Isserstedt gives a tell- 
ing performance. I am surprised that Sto- 
kowski didn’t think of an arrangement of the 

Italian Concerto though I doubt if he could 

One would like to 

know who made the present arrangement — 


have done a better job. 


perhaps the conductor? 

The excerpts from Bach’s Musical Offering 
are also well played by a well trained chamber 
ensemble under Weyns, not von Benda as the 
record label states. The Canons may impose 
at first some listening problems to the lay- 
man, but the annotator has given the requi- 
site clues to their forms. The Siz-part Ricer- 
car is one of Bach’s most imposing fugal 
works which will be enjoyed more with each 
hearing. 


subsequent The reproduction of 


both record sides is quite satisfactory. —J.N. 
DOHNANYI: Suife in F sharp minor for 
Orchestra, Op. 19: 
Orchestra 


London Symphony 
Sir Malcolm 
ML 2172, 


conducted by 


Sargent. Columbia LP disc 
$4.00. 
ATHIS PLEASANT little suite with its over- 
tones of folk-tunes and 19th-century “nation- 
alism” was written in 1909 when the composer 
Hungary's main academician — was on 


the faculty of the Hochschule in Berlin. The 
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four movements display a most competent 
construction and remain smilingly tuneful 
from start to finish. One might argue about 
the consequences of the work but one can’t 
argue about its obvious charm. 

An older recording with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under Alfred Wallenstein has 
recently appeared on LP (Decca DL 6006); 
but Sir Malcolm, though no better than Wal- 
lenstein, has a finer orchestra to work with. I 
have always preferred the very old Stock re- 
cording (Victor Set 47 
the 
seemed, in this recording, just as genial as 
the music. Sargent is apt to be a bit abrupt 
and, at times, implies a serious mood in the 
music which isn’t there. 


- withdrawn) because 


conductor of the Chicago Symphony 


So, despite occas- 
ional lapses of taste, this interpretation is the 
best available. —D.R. 
DUKAS: The Sorcerers Apprentice; 
GRETRY: Suile from Cephale et Procris; 
INR Symphony Orchestra of Brussels 
conducted by Franz Andre. 
10” LP dise L-8135, $3.98. 
Al’'M AFRAID that the talented Belgian 


conductor, André, has too keen competition 


Capitol 


for both these works, notably in matters of 
While his is a neatly turned 
performance of Dukas orchestral scherzo, it 


reproduction. 


lacks the excitement of the Toscanini version 
and the beautiful sound of the Jorda. The 
Ballet Suite from Gretry’s forgotten opera was 
so brilliantly recorded by Defauw and the 
(Victor 11-8825) 
that it is possible not many would care to 
part with that disc. 


Chicago Symphony dise 
André’s performance is 
While he substan- 
tiates better the melodic charm of this music, 


not so weighty in tone. 


it cannot be said that the recording serves his 
P.H.R. 


performance advantageously. 


GERSHWIN: An American in Paris; NEW- 


MAN: Music from the Movies; Alfred 
Newman conducting the Hollyw ,od Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mercury <,. disc MG 


20037, $4.85. 
ATHIS IS NOT the first disc Newman has 
Apparently Mer- 
cury has a sort of deal with Hollywood, one 


put out under Mercury. 


of the results being that Alfred Newman gets 
I don’t know what Mer- 


cury gets out of it for this new performance of 


a lot of publicity. 


the Gershwin certainly isn’t going to take the 
customers away from the excellent recording 
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by Bernstein (Victor LM 1031). Even if 
Newman's decided eccentricities of perform- 
ance didn’t keep them away, the reverse side 
certainly would. It contains music from: 
Wuthering Heights, All About Eve, The Song 
of Bernadette, The Razor's Edge, Pinky and A 
Letter to Three Wives 
cidedly alike. 
though. 


all of which sound de- 
It must be good movie music, 
I saw all the mentioned films and 
didn’t remember a note of the music. D.R. 


GLUCK: Alceste — Overture; BEETHOVEN: 
Cavatina from Quartet in B flat, Op. 130; 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwiingler. Capi- 
tol 10’’ LP disc No. H-130, $2.95. 

MOZART: Symphony No. 32 in G major, 
K.218; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Hans von Benda. WOLF: 
Italian Serenade; German Philharmonic 
of Prague conducted by Joseph Klei- 
berth. Capitol 10’ LP disc H-8121, $2.98. 

AWITH THESE TWO DISCS, Capitol 

inaugurates a new series of cheaper priced 

records containing short pieces of around 12 

minutes duration, such as the Gluck over- 

ture, the Mozart symphony-overture, and 
the Wolf Serenade — all of which were previ- 
ously issued on 78 rpm shellac or 45 rpm 
discs. All of these recordings have been 
previously praised, and it only remains to say 
that the transfer to LP has been well done. 

That Capitol has at long last issued the Tele- 

funken recording of Furtwingler’s beauti- 

fully phrased performance of the Beethoven 

Cavatina is something to rejoice over. For, 

despite what anyone may say about this 

song of songs having been conceived by the 
composer for the intimacy of the string 
quartet, it does not lose anything but gains 
in richness and nobility by being played by 
the string section of a fine orchestra.—P.H.R. 


HINDEMITH: Symphony in E Flat (1940); 
Janssen Symphony Orchestra of Los 
Angeles conducted by Werner Janssen. 
Columbia LP dise ML-4387, $5.45. 

ATHOUGH THIS WORK does not bear all 

the hallmarks of one destined for standard 

repertory, it has musical health and no little 
vigor. Its ‘characteristics are  terseness, 
economy, shipshapeness, and a certain rowdy 
majesty. The Symphony in E Flat is scored 
for large orchestra — woodwinds in threes, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones 
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and tuba, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
Glockenspiel, triangle, tympani, and strings. 
It had its first hearing in 1941, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The work is in four movements. Horns 
boldly announce the principal theme of the 
first movement in quick time. After it is ex- 
panded, an inversion of the theme introducesa 
second of a more lyrical character. This, 
after some manipulation, leads to a develop- 
ment, ending in a climactic announcement of 
the main theme. The second subject reap- 
pears against a string pizzicato. In the next 
sequence — a sort of coda — the second theme 
is prominent, for it is presented vigorously in 
the English horn, bassoons, tuba, and basses 
against a solid string counterpoint 

The English horn, clarinet, and trumpet 
give out the theme of the slow second move- 
ment. As it is continued, the tympani beat 
a series of quarternotes, creating an insistent 
pattern of rhythm against it. The expressive 
climate is cool, the mood mysterious. The 
oboe introduces the second subject to an ac- 
companiment of violin chords. The whole or- 
chestra takes up the idea, while the rhythmic 
pattern becomes much more insistent. There 
follows a passage for solo winds against pizzi- 
cato basses that lasts until the prominent 
rhythmic pattern returns to bring the move- 
ment to a close on a somewhat martial tone. 

The third movement appears to be pat- 
terned after a mature Bruckner scherzo; ex- 
cept that, after the Trio, the first section is 
slightly altered and only half of it presented. 

The finale follows without pause. The 
principal theme of this movement in quick 
time is similar to that of the first movement. 
There is a strong rhythmic figure that pro- 
duces a driving, swinging motion of irresista- 
ble continuity. Further on, a notable passage 
for violas is followed by a powerful brass epi- 
sode. After a moment of woodwind repose, 
a fugue on the principal theme begins; the 
trombones take up the theme in augmenta- 
tion; the trumpets reply, and the Symphony 
ends with an intense peroration. 

In its Columbia debut, the Janssen Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Los Angeles plays with 
notable precision and energy, and Werner 
Janssen conducts with fervor and under- 
standing. 

The recording is up to the very best stand- 
ards we have known. —C.J.L. 
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LISZT: “Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne” ; 

Symphonic Poem No. 1; 
the Munich Tonkiinstler 
Mercury LP dise MG 10006. 


Joseph Strobl 
conducting 
Orchestra. 
$4.85. 

ACOMMONLY KNOWN as the Bergsym- 

phonie, this early work is based on a poem by 

Victor Hugo. 

Liszt has summarized both poem and music: 


In the preface to the 1858 score 


“The poet hears two voices, one infinite, mag- 
nificent, ineffable, singing the beauty and har- 
the with 


sighs, with groans, with sobs, with rebellious 


mony of creation, other swollen 


cries, and with blasphemous oaths. The one 
is saying ‘Nature,’ the other, ‘Humanity’.” 
Liszt, with all the fervent realism of his period, 
therefore employs two themes and a very ex- 
tended /eil-motif system: practically every- 
thing has an other than musical meaning. 

The end result is that when one withdraws 
from the field of life it is only from the height 
of a mountain that one sees the truth: this 
is “what one hears on a mountain.” Besides 
this, one also hears one of Liszt’s dullest works. 
The feeble yet bombastic rhetoric of the Hugo 
poem finds amplification and incessant repe- 
tition in the music. Tasso and other works of 
the same genre are masterpieces of subtlety 
by comparison. This overwritten, overblown 
and completely pretentious opus is admirably 
played by the Munich orchestra and ably con- 
ducted by Stroble. 


one of their better efforts 


Mercury’s recording is 
alas! D.R. 
IBERT: Suite Elizabethaine; Emmy Loose 
(soprano), Women’s Choir of the Vienna 
Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Divertissement; Capric- 
cio; Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Swoboda. Westmins- 
ter LP disc WL 5061, $5.95. 


AOF THESE THREE Ibert works, the 
Suite Elizabethaine is the weakest. Contrived 
from the 1942 incidental music for A Mid- 


summer Night's Dream, its nine movements 
make use of some Elizabethan melodies — 
hence the title. 
the tunes are played straight and are delight- 
ful. The middle sections, with “supernatural” 
effects from the rather 
corny. All the ladies do very well and Swo- 


In the first and last sections 


female voices, are 
boda gets some bright playing from the or- 
chestra. 

The best known work in this collection is 
the tremendously funny Diverlissement from 
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the 1930 musical-comedy, Le Chapeau de 
Paille d’ Italie. 


some of the most exquisitely vulgar music 


The six movements contain 


The work has already received 
a razor-sharp performance by Fiedler (in 
Victor set M324) whose interpretation is, on 
the Here, I 


wa’s” of trumpets — 


ever written. 


miss the “‘wa- 


marked 


racier. 
the 
oua, oua in the killing parody on Mendels- 
- and the big build- 
up, in the Fiedler version, which beautifully 


whole, 
muted 


sohn’s wedding march 


emphasizes the quite brainless but ostenta- 
tiously banal waltz which follows. One great 
factor in favor of the Swoboda recording is 
that he uses only a chamber orchestra; Fiedler 
uses the whole Boston Pops. For my money, 
however, the very best performance of this 
wonderful music ever recorded was that made 
by the composer with an unnamed chamber 
group (HMV K7573-4) which is tawdry as 
well as banal, and curiously moving as well 
as hilarious. 

The 1938 Capriccio for chamber orchestra 
is also top-notch Ibert. Rhapsodic in char- 
acter and quite without pretentions, the music 
is gay and sad by turns and its essence is the 
essential capriciousness suggested by the title. 
Swoboda conducts the score in a more than 


usually imaginative fashion. The recording 


of all three works is quite good. -D.R. 
MENDELSSOHN: A Midsummer Night's 


Dream; Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Clemens Krauss with Dag- 
mar Hermann and Ilona Steingruber 
(sopranos). Vox Pantheon disc PL-6830, 
$5.95. 
AJUST TWO MONTHS AGO Decca gave 
us a very good performance of almost all of 


4 Mid- 


Save for the fine re- 


Mendelssohn's incidental music for 
summer Night’s Dream. 
cording and the work of the soloists, the Vox 
release (which contains the same music ex- 
cept for the March of the Elves) is in no way 
up to the Decca disc. 

Clemens Krauss conducts with an unusually 
heavy hand and makes this ever delightful 
music actually sound ponderous rather than 
winged and weightless. Slow tempi, a few 
ill-chosen retardations (such as the one which 
occurs just before the final appearance of 
principal theme of the overture in fortissimo), 
and occasionally graceless phraseology are 
factors contributing to the general impression 
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of sluggishness. To be sure, one finds un- 
usually excellent playing by the members of 
ihe Vienna Symphony Orchestra and some 
‘~apable work from the chorus; but the play- 
ing of the Berlin Philharmonic under Fricsay 
and the singing of the Rias Chamber Choir 
on the Decca disc are still better in matters 


= -C.J.L. 


of tonal beauty and animation. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 9 in C 
Major (for String Orchestra); MANFRE- 
VINI: Christmas Concerto; American 
Arts Orchestra conducted by Karl Krueg- 
er. New Records LP disc 102. $5.75. 

ATHE MENDELSSOHN is an early work, 

originally written in the composer’s fourteenth 

year as a string quartet and Jater rescored as 

a string symphony at the instigation of his 

friends. The grace and polish and the beauty 

of form, characteristic of Mendelssohn, is 
evidenced in this score. The work has a deli- 
cate sentiment though its expressive range is 
limited. The piece by Manfredini, also for 
string orchestra, is an early 18th-century opus 
by an Italian composer of which little is 
known. His concerto recalls the lovely 

Christmas Symphony of Schiassi, which Fied- 

ler once recorded for Victor, and of course 

the more familiar Corelli Christmas Concerto. 

Manfredini opens his work with a Pastorale, 

follows with a Largo, and ends with an Allegro. 

This is ingratiating music of considerable 

poetic fancy and expression. 

While both these works are welcome on 
records, I do not feel that Mr. Krueger’s in 
terpretative approach is completely valid. 
He tends to sentimentalize the Italian opus, 
and his rather lush string tone is not best 
suited to either work. Moreover, his use of 
rubali is a bit too free-handed, resulting in 
some lagging rhythms. The recording is quite 
satisfactory though lacking in resonant depth. 
The bass turn-over is a high one, and without 
sufficient bass response the reproduction may 
be sharp and lacking in tonal warmth. 


—P.H.R. 


MOZART: Serenade No. 1 in D Major, 
K.100 and Cassation No. 1 in G Major, 
K.63; The Zimbler Sinfonietta. Decca 
LP disc DL-8520, $4.85. 

ANO APOLOGIES need be made for these 

two fine works written when Mozart was but 

thirteen. They are not curiosity pieces, but 
music that indicates mastery of style and 
material. 
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Of the two works, I prefer the Cassation 
No. 1, an outdoor serenade in seven move- 
ments for strings, two horns, and two oboes. 
Among the memories that this piece leaves 
are the astonishing invention and noble 
passion of its two slow movements. Here 
Mozart already wears his scholarship ever so 
lightly and works with a boldness and free- 
dom that seem to me unsurpassed in his first 
100 compositions. 

The Serenade No. 7 is a delightful, aristo- 
cratic product notable for its brilliance of tonal 
color and of spirit. Written around 1770, it 
is cast into eight sections and utilizes pairs of 
trumpets, horns, and oboes with strings. A 
pair of flutes is also used in the second an- 
dante, the only slow movement that seems to 
contain any uncommon excellences. The 
quick movements with their flashing corusca- 
tions predominate here. 

The Zimbler Sinfonietta plays with extra- 
ordinary beauty of tone and impeccable 
style. Indeed, this chamber organization, 
whose members are mostly recruited from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has no peer 
on this side of the Atlantic, as far as I know. 

Mechanically viewed, this record is up to 
the very best standards. 
one not to be missed. 


On all counts, it is 


-C.J.L. 


MOZART: Symphony in G minor, K.183; 
Kurt Eichhorn conducting the Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Symphony in 
C major, K.200; Rudolf Albert conduct- 
ing the Bavarian Radio Orchestra. Mer- 
cury LP disc MG 10032, $4.85. 

AMOZART wrote both of these symphonies 

in 1773 when he was only seventeen years 

old. They are so different from each other 
that one might guess them years apart. The 

- Mozart’s first 

— is very serious and only its 

relatively short length keeps it from appear- 

ing tragic in its implications. 


“little G minor” symphony 
in a minor key 


The C major, 
on the contrary, is one of Mozart’s sunniest 
works with an elegiac andante and a spirited 
presto in the galante manner expected from the 
composer’s youth. Long unavailable, the 
earlier symphony was recently recorded by 
Klemperer (Vox PL 6280) but he unfor- 
tunately seemed hampered by his orchestra. 
So, while his interpretation had every inten- 
tion of being a fine one, Eichhorn’s turns out 
better, thanks to the excellent Munich Phil- 
harmonic. 
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The C major Symphony was performed 
splendidly by Fritz Stein and the Berlin 
Collegium Musicum (Victor M502) but the 
Albert 


ducts with assurance and an easy geniality. 


set has long been withdrawn. con- 
The recording he receives is somewhat better 
than that given Eichhorn, but both record- 
ings are above Mercury’s usual standard. 
—D.R. 

RAVEL: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; DE- 
BUSSY: Franz André conduct- 
ing the ILN.R. Symphony Orchestra of 
Brussels. Capitol LP disc P 8132. $4.98. 
ATHIS IS JUST about the perfect interpre- 
tation of Ravel’s magnificent waltz-cycle, 
written for the piano in 1911 and orches- 
trated a year later. Coppola’s reading (Vic- 
tor 11727/8 withdrawn) suffered from aenem- 
ia and Monteux’s (Victor M 1143) was alto- 
The title speaks for itself: 
these apparently inconsequential dances — 


Iberia; 


gether too racey. 


which contain some of Ravel’s most conse- 
quential work—alternate the noble and the sen- 
timentale. Were it not expressly dedicated to 
the spirit of Schubert, thus using the title of 
the latter’s piano waltzes, one might be 
tempted to retitle the work Valses galantes 
et sensibles. André conducts the more athletic 
sections with restraint and extreme precision, 
as though for the dance itself, and in the 
wonderfully sensual slow waltzes he reveals 
every beauty they contain. The key to the 
whole performance, and to the work itself, 
is the apotheosis, usually speeded up or 
glossed over entirely. (Coppola and Monteux 
each take but a single 12-inch 78 side; André 
takes a third of the entire 12-inch LP.) The 
echoes of the seven waltzes which precede it 
here make their final appearance in a section 
past. 
André gives it a delicate moulding and a 


which is a remembrance of things 
sensitive assurance altogether uncommon. De- 
spite a dead recording, several faulty wood- 
wind entries and a meddling engineer who 
turns down the volume several times, this is 
a performance to be heard. 

The less said of this [beria the better: it 
doesn’t sound like the same conductor. This 
is not the first time he has vivified Ravel and 
evidenced less feeling for Debussy: compare 
his luminous Rhapsodie Espagnole with his 
La Mer (Capitol LP disc P 8082), which is 
neatly handled but hardly unforgettable. He 
races the middle section and drags the out- 
side two, at the same time hacking away at 
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every nuance of orchestration. Technically 
the recording, done last November at Brus- 
sels’ Palais des Beaux Arts, is better than most 
that André has received; but the orchestra 
still sounds as though it were playing in 


Studio 8H. —D.R. 





RIMSKI-KORSAKOFF: Capriccio Espag- | 


nol, Op. 34; Le Coq d’Or — Introduction 
and March; MOUSSORGSKY: Khovant- 
china — Prelude; Winterthur Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Victor Desar- 
zens. Concert Hall LP disc CHS-1106, 
$5.95. 

ARIMSKY’S Capriccio is still one of the 
engineering marvels of the musical world. The 
brilliance of its construction, so carefully 
studied the world over by generations of or- 
chestration students, is the model for more 
than one major effort that has been accepted 
into the orchestral repertoire. Copland’s 
El Salon Mezico owes much to Rimsky’s 
piece. ° 


—E 


The choice of this modest Swiss orchestra | 


for so vivid a showpiece is way off base. This 
is the sort of music best left to the Boston 
Pops, the Berlin and New York Philharmon- 
ics — orchestras specializing in large-scale 
Actually, the Winterthur 
players perform creditably and at times bril- 
liantly. The solo clarinet is particularly 
good, but strings and brass are not up to par 
for this difficult, much-traveled course. 


virtuoso scores. 


Conductor and engineer share the blame for 
poor balance in this and the other works 
listed. 


stolid, unimaginative readings in which a 
strong Teutonic influence cools beyond recall 
the vibrant pulse of hot Slavic blood in these 
The from 
harshly coarse to woodenly lifeless. Inter- 
mittent tape waver causes pitch fluctuations 
that do not add to the disc’s merits. At 


scores. orchestral sound varies 


least one of these comes at a crucial point in 
the proceedings. —A.W.P. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 6 in C major; 
The Bavarian Radio Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alfons Dressel. Mercury LP 
disc MG 15003, $4.85. 
AROBERT SCHUMANN once wrote about 
this symphony: Schubert “does not try to 
imitate the more unusual forms, like the forms 
in the later Beethoven; he acknowledges his 
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I am afraid, however, that it is Mr. 
Desarzens alone who must answer for the 
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modest powers and gives us a work, expressed 
with the utmost charm, yet never straying too 
far into unknown regions.” This just about 
sums up. the symphony, written between 
October, 1817, and February, 1818. Schu- 
bert himself had originally titled it a ““Grand 
Symphony” but upon the first performance 
ten years later, dropped the soubriquet. The 
very slightness of this “little C major” may 
account for the fact that it is not better 
known, but its great charm makes its ac- 
quaintance highly rewarding. 

Beecham’s recording (Victor set 1014) was 
almost too fastidious for the music, the delight 
of which, after all, lies in its lyricism and not in 
its somewhat unfortunate pretensions. The 
Krips reading (London LP disc LLP 21) under- 
lined the rhythm throughout making the finale 


sound too much like Rossini. Moreover, he 


turned the very lovely andante — one of 
Schubert’s most inspired symphonic move- 
ments — into a rather faltering slow move- 


ment. Thus, the Dressel, despite an in- 
adequate recording, is the best reading on 
discs. He admirably proportions the work 
through various interpretations of the all too 
numerous repeats and is careful not to bounce 
the finale. Too, the Bavarian Radio Orches- 
tra sounds better than it has on previous 
discs. 

Some admirer of the “Tragic” is going 
to take this disc home all unawares, for Mer- 
cury, with a sloppiness unbelievable in a 
grown-up record company, has, on the cover, 
seen fit to call this work a Symphony in C 


minor. —D.R. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony in B minor (“Un- 
finished’’); Rosamunde — Incidental Music; 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Heger. Mercury LP 
disc MG10034, $4.85. 

ATHE QUALITY of recording varies in 

these two works. The symphony suggests a 

more recent job, better range but with some 

high-fidelity distortion. The Rosamunde 
music, which sounds like pre-war reproduction, 
proves more agreeable to the ears. 

Heger’s reading of the “Unfinished” is on 
the slow side and too sentimental for my taste. 
If the listener does not admire the more in- 
tensified interpretation of Toscanini, which I 
find both a healthy and sane approach to this 
music, I recommend the Bruno Walter ver- 
sion in which sentiment is more judiciously 
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handled. Heger’s playing of the lovely Rosa- 
munde music is far more appreciable and, 
until a better recording and performance 
comes along, recommendable. -P.HLR. 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1 in E minor; 
Leopold Stokowski and his Orchestra. 
Victor LP dise LM 1125, $5.72. 
ATHIS SYMPHONY, though a showpiece 
of sorts, has long waited for a really fine re- 
cording. Tor Mann’s interpretation (Capital 
LP P8020 


Stockholm Symphony 


was enormously vital but the 
in my estimation — 
seems to have found some of the passages a bit 
beyond them. Stokowski’s reading is just as 
lively and, beyond that, “his orchestra” is a 
splendidly schooled group, which makes this 
recording the best that the work has had. Par- 
ticularly fine are the noticeable restraint in 


the elegiac opening movement and the con- 


trolled frenzy of the scherzo. Stokowski 
positively illuminates the score. And the 
recording one of Victor’s best illumi- 
nates Stokowski. D.R. 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1 in B flat, 

Op. 38; Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 
120: Ger 
of Prague conducted by Joseph Klei- 
Capitol LP dise P-8129, $4.85. 
ABACK IN SEPTEMBER 1949, Mercury 


issued this same performance of Schumann’s 





1an Philharmonic Orchestra 


berth. 


Fourth Symphony, but the recording was not 
as good as this there was flutuation in the 
sound intensity here and there and the sur- 
faces of the record were not as smooth as 
these. Mercury broke the symphony in half 
on two sides; Capitol has it all on one side. 

Kleiberth is a man who grows on one with 
closer acquaintance. True, he tends to senti- 
mentalize the slow movements of these works 
a bit. but Schumann would have approved of 
this, I feel certain. In the more spirited move- 
ments, his readings are smooth and rhythmi- 
cally alive. Mr. Peckham, comparing the 
Szell version of the Fourth Symphony with this 
one said: “‘one finds Szell is impersonal, al- 
most brusque’’ while Kleiberth achieves “a 
warmer, richer tone quality,” and “gives 
more dramatic impact to the valiant utter- 
ances of the finale, producing the sounds pow- 
Com- 
paring Kleiberth’s performance of the First 
Symphony with those of Leinsdorf and Kous- 
sevitzky one finds there is much to be said in 


erfully, but without sense of strain.” 
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favor of the former. It is warmer in tonal 
quality and more refined than Leinsdorf’s, 
and more meaningful in its drama than Kous- 
sevitzky’s, though the latter’s has a sheen 
which only the Boston Symphony can _ pro- 
duce. Kleiberth seems to be most successful 
in German romantic music and one would 
If he recorded 
the Second and Third Symphonies, by all 


like to hear more from him. 


means let’s have them, even if the orchestra 
is the German Prague Philharmonic, which 
sounds like a war-time change of the Czech 


Philharmonic. —P.H.R. 





; 


BACH, J. S.: Concerto for Three Harpsi- 
chords and Strings in C major; Concerto for 
Four Harpsichords and Strings in A minor; 
Erna Heiller, Christa Fuhrmann, Bruno 
Seidelhofer and Kurt Rapf, (harpsichords) 
and the Vienna Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Anton Heiller. 
Society LP dise HSLP 1024, $5.95. 

BACH: Concerto for Two Harpsichords and 
Strings in C major; Hans Andrae, Theo- 


Haydn 


dor Sack (harpsichords) and the Winter- 
thur Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Clemens Dahinden; HAYDN: Concerto 
in F major for Violin and Harpsichord; 
Hans Andrae (harpsichord), Peter Rybar 
(violin) and the Concert Hall Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Henry Swoboda. 
Concert Hall LP dise CHS 1081, $5.95. 
AB ACH WROTE seven solo concertos for 
harpsichord and orchestra and six multiple 
concertos for two to four harpsichords and or- 
chestra. Of these, eleven are now thought to 
be transcriptions of either his own or other's 
works. Legend has it that Bach wrote 
many concertos because he needed works to 
play with his sons and pupils. This, if true, 
would put the composition of the entire series 
in the 1730's. It seems generally agreed that 
Bach himself wrote the concerto for three 
harpsichords, as here recorded, and that he 
conceived it for this combination of instru- 
ments. Only when played in this manner can 
one agree with Schweitzer that: ““The tonal 
and rhythmical effects that Bach has achieved 
with three claviers are indescribable.” The 
work was recently recorded by Vox (LP 
PLP6650) but pianos were used instead of 
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harpsichords and, though that performance 
was quite good this one is preferred as more 
revealing of the close-knit structure of the 
work with its incredible “power and combi- 
nation.” The concerto for four harpsichords 
is actually a transcription of \ivaldi’s Con- 
cerlo in B minor for Four Violins and Or- 
chestra, Op. 3, No. 10. The work was recorded 
years ago in Germany (Telefunken SK1317-8) 
with the single distinction that the odd side 
of that issue was devoted to a movement from 
the original Vivaldi work, in which Vivaldi 
sounded primitive by comparison. 

The soloists in the performances are part 
of an Austrian music club, founded after the 
last war, Whose interest in music before 1800 
has resulted in many fine performances. 
Haydn Society’s recordings are still some of 
the best being made. 

Of the concertos for two harpsichords and 
orchestra, the one here recorded is by far 
the best known, besides being the only one 
thought to be originally conceived in its pres- 
ent form. The slow movement is one of Bach’s 
most famous, in which “the two unaccom- 
panied soloists. discourse in intimate and 
The work 


recorded, usually with pianos. 


subdued tones.” has been often 

The only two 
using harpsichords (L’Anthologie Sonore 41-2 
and Musicraft 52) are inferior performances. 
Andrae and Sack play with skill and moving 
simplicity. The recording is excellent. 

The Haydn coupling originally appeared 
several years ago (CHS C-12) as one of Con- 
cert Hall’s subscription series. The work is 
completely charming. The soloists are good 
and Swoboda moves things along at a brisk 


clip. The dubbing is firstrate. D.R. 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 in C 


minor, Op. 37; Clara Haskil (piano) with 
the Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Swoboda. West- 
minster LP dise WL 5057, $5.95. 
AADMIRERS of Miss Haskil are in for 
something of a disappointment in this disc. 
Considering her admirable performance of the 
Mozart D minor Concerto (Westminster WL 
3054, see March 1951) with its delicately ro- 
mantic overtones, one would have thought 
the Beethoven third concerto an admirable 
vehicle for her talents. This recording is of a 
most uneven performance. An excessive ru- 
bato is employed which does not clarify the 
exquisite proportions of the score and the 
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molding of lead line is often so choppy that 
one becomes uncomfortably aware of each 
measure. 
Much of 
fault. It hear a 
Haskil recording in which another conductor 
officiates. Sometimes Swoboda and Haskil 
agree perfectly and then the performance be- 


this is, to be sure, Swoboda’s 


would be very nice to 


comes a very good one as in parts of the 


Largo. At other times they apparently dis- 
agree completely — and 


then only a ragged and perfunctory perform- 


as in the rondo 
ance emerges. By far the best performance 
recorded is that by Solomon (HMV DB5506- 
10) and it, if any, should be issued on an LP 
disc. The Westminster recording is very 
life-like, though there is a reverberation which 
adds to the general impression of heaviness. 
D.R. 
{ mayor, 
Margaret Knittel with the Ba- 
under Rudolf 
Albert. Concerto in E flat for Two Pianos, 
K.365; Heinz Schréter, Haus Altman 
and Bavarian Radio Orchestra. Mer- 
cury LP dise MG 10007. $4.85. 
ASOMEONE 


tomer for example 


MOZART: 
K. 414; 


varian 


Concerto No. 12 in 


Radio Orchestra 


besides reviewers, a cus- 
- ought to complain to 
They have one of the most inter- 


esting catalogues and the poorest reproduc- 


Mercury. 
tion of any recording company. This disc is 
like so many other Mercury items: good 
music well performed on execrable surfaces, 
badly reproduced. 

The single piano concerto comes off best 
and this is fortunate because Margaret Knittel 
does it very well. The Louis Kentner record- 
ing (Columbia LX 894/6) is, perhaps, prefer- 
able because of the amazing rapport between 
him and Beecham which turns the jolly 
rondo into one of those beautifully realized, 
expertly synchronized Mozart performances 
which are all too rare. Albert, however, is 
competent enough and lets Miss Knittel have 
her own way most of the time, which is all 
to the good. 

The two-piano concerto is quite badly re- 
corded and my copy was full of distortion, 
clicks, catches and very harsh highs. The 
performance, too, is none too good. The 
Schnabels play it with all the pompousness 
they might accord a two-piano reduction of 
the King Stephan Overture (Victor M-484), 
and the Iturbis (Victor M-732) seem under 


the constant misapprehension that they are 
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in the latest Jane Powell movie. This ver- 
sion does have Heinz Schréter, who is a good 
pianist, (I’ve never heard Hans Altmann be- 
fore); but, in duo at any rate, he misses 
notes, fakes, and is as messy as his partner. 
Even the pedestrian but accurate Vronsky- 
Babin and Mitropoulos performance (Col. 
LP ML 54098) is preferable D.R. 
MOZART: Concerto in D for Flute and Or- 
chestra, K.314; Andante in C for Flute and 
Orchestra, K.315; Aurele Nicolet (flute) 
and the Winterthur Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Henry Swoboda. Con- 
cert Hall 10’ LP CHS-1073, $4.67. 
AA NEATLY TURNED, thoroughly satis- 
factory performance of the less familiar of 
This is the 
same work that Mozart transposed into C 


Mozart's two flute concertos. 


major to fulfill a rush order for an oboe con- 
certo. The oboe version has recently been 
recorded by Rothwell (HMV_ C- 
3954/5), but there is no other modern flute 
recording. The old Moyse set, with its 
truncated finale, (Victor set M-589, with- 
drawn) was never satisfactory, even in its 
day. 

M. Nicolet, a well-known French instru- 


Evelyn 


mentalist, is a stylish performer. His phras- 
ing and general comportment are beyond re- 
proach, though his tone is somewhat more 
open and raw than we have been taught to 
accept as ideal. The orchestral forces, led by 
the ubiquitous Swoboda, are competent if 
uninspired. This is one of the best flute con- 
certos to be found on LP, a medium which 
has as yet neglected the major items of that 
instrument’s repertoire. A.W.P. 


PERGOLESI: 


Orchestra; 


Concerto in F for Flute and 
Raymond Meylan (flute) and 
the Winterthur Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Clemens Dahinden. HAY- 
DN: 
Rene Le Roy (flute) and Paul Loyonnet 
Concert Hall LP disc CHS-1082, 


Sonata in G for Flute and Piano; 


(piano). 
$5.95. 
ATHE PERGOLESI CONCERTO is con- 
siderably more attractive than many of the 
early solo instrumental works that have been 
appearing on LP in recent months. It is 
music composed to a formula, of course, but 
in this case the tunes are more agreeable, the 
accompanying figures a bit less hackneyed 


than usual. The anonymous program anno- 
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tator hits the nail on the head when he says: 
“In listening to music of this century [the 
18th] one shoud bear in mind the fact that 
many composers were inspired to write by 
what may be termed a prolific spirit of the 
times, rather than by a specific desire on their 
part to express some concrete emotional idea.” 
In other words, composing was a serious busi- 
ness in those days. Qne didn’t sit around 
waiting for inspiration to come. 

instrumentalist. 
The all-Swiss combination of soloist and or- 


Meylan is an _ excellent 
chestra perform their assignment tastefully 
and with spirit. The recording is unusually 
clear and well-balanced, ranking with the 
best of the bigger companies’ current efforts. 

There is little to be said for the Haydn 
Flutists may find it pleasant for their 
own purposes, but the average listener will 
find it a bit tedious. 
best of form here. 


sonata. 


Le Roy is not in the 
His tone is often thin and 
edgy in melodic passages, breathy in rapid 
sections. -A.W.P. 
STRAVINSKY: Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra; Monique Haas (piano) with 
the RIAS Symphony Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Ferenc Fricsay; RAVEL: Piano 
Concerto in G major; Monique Haas 
(piano) with the Hamburg NWDR Sym- 


phony conducted by Hans Schmidt: | 


Issertedt. Decca LP disc DL 9515, $5.85. 
ASTRAVINSKY wrote the 1929 Capriccio 
because, “I had so often been asked to play 
. that I thought it was time to 
write another work for piano and orchestra. 


my Concerto. . 


That is why I wrote another concerto, which 
I called Capriccio, that name seeming best to 
indicate the character of the music.” In 
three movements, the work moves from an 
introspective opening movement to a re 
markable final allegro in which jazz and circus 
music contribute to a bang-up piano-tympani 
conclusion. This performance is superior 
both to the old Stravinsky-Ansermet re 
cording (Columbia M152 — withdrawn) and 
the somewhat newer Sanroma-Koussevitzky 
(Victor M685); _ first, Haas and 
Fricsay are in complete accord as to what the 


because 


music is about (it is called Capriccio and they 
play it as such) and second, because it is 8 
life-like recording. 

The Ravel is a completely successful dub 
bing of the original 78’s from Deutsche Gran- 
mophon. Miss Haas’ main competition is the 
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marvelous Bernstein recording (Victor M1209) 
where piano and orchestra are in such perfect 
accord and so beautifully that a 

Miss 
Haas’ interpretation is different from Bern- 
stein’s 


recorded 
better performance seems impossible. 


she plays a bit more slowly and 
accents the fast passages with even more per- 
cussive intent — but it is equally as good. 
It is the orchestra that spoils the recording: 
the wonderful trombone glissandi are missing 
as well as the athletic articulation required 
of the In addition, I suspect 
microphone placement a bit too near the pi- 
ano. Some of the lines in the orchestra are 
obscured and very often pianistic figurations 


woodwind. 


cover up the orchestral development — which 
one simply cannot have in so economical and 
tightly realized a work as this concerto. 
Other than this lack of balance, however, the 
recording is just as fine as that given the 
Stravinsky. D.R. 





BARTOK: Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano; 
Isaac Stern (violin) and Alexander Zakin 
(piano). LP ML-4376, 
$5.45. 

ALAST FALL Sidney Finkelstein contrib- 

uted an article on 


Columbia disc 


Bela Bartok’s music on 
What he had to say 
about the Violin Sonata No. 1 and Menuhin’s 
performance of it (the only other previous 
recording of the work), I should like to re- 
peat in case amy of our readers missed it. 


records to these pages. 


“The 1920s inaugurate a new period for 


Bartok. 


The emotional content of his music 


becomes lighter. the musical textures, 
however, become more original and fantastic. 
Any resemblance to the classical past of 


music seems to be abandoned, though classical 
forms still serve as architectural girder-work. 
The surface sound suggests a folk artist im- 
provising freely, wide 
strumming and percussive effects, 


using a variety of 
glissandos, 
and tone clusters. 
“The First Sonata and Piano 
(1921) is constructed on grand lines in all 
three 


for Violin 


movements. There is an opening of 
dramatic contrasts, followed by a meditative 
slow movement, and lastly a brilliantly con- 
trapuntal rondo. Regarding Menuhin’s play- 
ing, | find it technically secure, full of en- 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 


for Immediate Delivery 


Sun Radio's Famed 
CR-10 AMPLIFIERS * 


For the first time in over two years, we've 
managed to step up production of the CR-10, 
the music lover's favorite amplifier, to 
where we can meet demand and guarantee im- 
mediate delivery. 


MODEL CR-10, standard model, Kit $54.00 
Lab wired, tested, ready to use... . $84.50 
MODEL CR-10-P, uses Peerless transform- 
ers throughout, Kit........... $54.00 
Lab wired, tested, ready to use.... $84.50 


MODEL CR-10-Q using Peerless transform- 
ers throughout, features famous Peerless 
$-240-Q output transformer for real pres- 
ence effect, Frequency Response +1 db, 20- 
20,000 cps, Less than 2% harmonic distor- 
tion at 10W output. Kit......... $64.00 
Lab wired, tested, ready to use,... $94.50 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUN RADIO, N. Y. 
Mail orders filled promptly and carefully. 
Write for complete literature on these ampli- 
fiers and other high fidelity equipment, 

All kits less wire and solder. 

* Adapted from design published by CONSUMERS' 
RESEARCH, INC., WASHINGTON, N, J. (Special 
Bulletin #31). Present tube shortages have made 
it advisable for Sun Radio to substitute a type 6A3 
output tube for the 6B4G in the original design, 
These 2 tubes are identical except that the 6B4G 
has an octal base, and the 6A3 has a four-prong 
base. This change in no way impairs the ampli- 
fier's performance, 


& ELECTRONICS CO. 
122 Duane St. © New York 7, N. Y. © BArclay 7-1840 


INC. 





2 Blocks North of Chambers Street 
Hours: Daily 9-6, Saturday 9-4:30 
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thusiasm, but embodying too many of the 
performer’s own emotionalisms. These are 
expressed in heavy vibrato, an occasionally 
strident attack, and the inability to relax.” 

Isaac Stern’s playing of this sometimes 
powerful work seems to me just right. His 
execution of the recitative-like slow move- 
ment, for example, is poised and just relaxed 
enough to convey the presence of meditation 
without exaggerated feverishness. Alexander 
Zakin handles the difficult piano part with 
sympathy and assurance. The recording is 
quite good. C.J.L. 


BEETHOVEN: Serenade in D Major, Op. 8; 
Fuchs 
Decca 


Lillian 
(viola), and Leonard Rose (cello). 
10” LP dise DL-7506, $3.85. 

ATHE FUCHSES AND LEONARD ROSE 


offer here some of the most expert and winning 


Joseph Fuchs (violin), 


ensemble playing to be presented on records 
this year. All three are solo players of dis- 
tinction; all three are among the finest 
chamber music players of our day. In addi- 
tion to their appearances in recital and as 
soloists with orchestras, they are regularly 
heard in the chamber music concerts of the 
Musicians Guild, one of New York’s most de- 
pendable musical delights for the past three 
or four seasons. 

Only such close association could produce, 
even in the work of three such admirable 
artists, the homogeneous style, the exquisite 
blending and balancing of tone, the precise 
attacks, and above all the joy of playing to- 
This 
is the first LP we have had of Beethoven’s de- 
lightful Serenade in D. Excellently recorded, 
it should not encounter any serious competi- 


—C.J.L. 


gether that this performance imparts. 


tion for some time. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2; Jascha Heifetz (violin) and Eman- 
uel Bay (piano). RCA Victor 10” LP 
disc LM-60, $4.67. 

AGRADUALLY, Heifetz is completing his 

performances of the Beethoven sonatas. Since 

Kreisler is no longer active in the recording 

studio, it is logical that someone else would 

take over the role he once held with honors. 

One cannot but wish that Victor would see 

fit to release the Kreisler performances of all 

the Beethoven sonatas, as they were excep- 
tional musicianly and hardly surpassed by 


later-day players. There is much to admire 
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in Heifetz’s rendition of this work. His play- 
ing is stylistically acceptable, and tonally 
beautiful in sound. What it lacks is the per- 
sonalized inflection and nuance of a Kreisler 
in his prime. Of the several versions of this 
sonata on LP discs, Isaac Stern has a youth- 
ful fervor that recommends it and Szigetti’s 
performance has some exciting phraseology 
though little of Heifetz’s beauty of tone. 

—J.N. 


BERG: Sonata for Piano, Op. 1; Four Pieces 
for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 5; Four Songs, 
Op. 2; 
Tupas (piano), Sidney Forrest (clarinet 

Lyri- 


Seven Early Songs; Benjamin 
and Catherine Rowe (soprano). 
chord LP disc LL13, $5.95. 

ATHE PLUMS in this record are to be found 

in the vocal section. Miss Rowe is a better 

than average vocalist, with pleasing tone 
quality and what is even more rare, a well 
developed sense of style. These early songs 
of Berg stem from the purest of romantic 
Echoes of Raff, Wolf, Mahler, 


Reger and other Wagnerian disciples color 


antecedents. 


their pages, but the basic structure of an in- 
dividual musical personality is already pres- 
ent. 

The piano and clarinet pieces have less to 
offer. 
student efforts, the sort of thing that every 
discerning composer should get around t 
burning before he dies, lest some over-zealous 
well-wisher malign his reputation by their 
dissemination. At best this music serves t 
satisfy a historical curiosity. One can probe 
and dissect these early gropings, but it is 
doubtful if the ungerminated seeds of a 
Wozzeck or a Lulu can be turned up in this 
-A.W.P. 


long-dead material. 


FRANCK: Sonata in A major; Lola Bobeseo 
(violin) and Jacques Genty (piano). Lon- 
don 10’ LP disc LPS 326, $4.95. 

AHISTORY repeats itself in various ways. 

Years ago Victor issued a wonderful pet 

formance of this work by Jacques Thibaud 

and Alfred Cortot. Not long afterwards, 

Columbia released a performance by Alfred 

Dubois and Marcel Maas. The latter two 

musicians were praiseworthy but their per- 

formance had little of the nuance and tonal 
modulation of the former. What recommend 
ed the latter’s version to some was the quality 
of the recording, which was at a higher level 
than the Victor and tonally fuller. The pre* 
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RCA Victor this month brings you 
EzioPinza’s brand-new album of songs 
from his forthcoming debut film “Mr. 
Imperium”! ... Albanese’s sensational 
account of “Bachianas Brasileiras”’. . . 
The Boston Pops in “Sousa Marches,” 
“Donna Diana Overture”. The 
“Moonlight Sonata” played by the 
First Piano Quartet . . . and many 
others of outstanding musical interest. 


Licia ALBANESE — 
Leopold STOKOWSKI 
Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 5 for Soprano 
and 8 ‘cellos. (Villa-Lobos). Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Conductor. "Cello Solo by Frank 
Miller. 12-3277, $1.31. 49-3277 (45), $1.16. 


Giuseppe DI STEFANO 
Muttetti di lu paliu and Abballati. RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Renato Cellini, Conductor. 
10-3268, $1.16. 49-3268 (45), $1.16. 

Cantu a timuni and A la vallelunghisa. RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Renato Cellini, Conductor. 
10-3269, $1.16. 49-3269 (45), $1.16. 


Arthur FIEDLER 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 
Hungarian Dances (Brahms). 6 selections. 
DM 1518, $4.50. WDM 1518 (45), $3.99. 

LM-67, $4.67. 

Waltzes (Johann Strauss, 
selections. DM 1519, $4.97. 
(45), $3.99. LM-68, $4.67. 


Sousa 


Strauss Jr.) 3 


WDM 1519 


Vlarches. 6 selections. DM 1521, 
$4.50. WDM 1521 (45), $3.99. LM-69, $4.67. 
Donna Diana Overture (Reznicek) and Abu 
Hassan Overture (Weber). 12-3266, $1.31. 
49-3266 (45), $1.16. 

Robespierre Overture (Litolff). 12-3267, $1.31. 
49-3267 (45), $1.16. 

Rose Mousse-Entr’acte (Bosc) and Loin du W 9 
Bal— waltz movement (Gillet). 10-3270, 
$1.16. 49-3270 (45), $1.16. 

Radetzky March (Johann Strauss) and Wien 
bleibt Wien (Schramml). 10-3271, $1.16. 
49-3271 (45), $1.16. 











la Comparsita (Rodriguez) and Triana 
(Albeniz). 12-3275, $1.31. 49-3275 (45), $1.16. 





First Piano Quartet 
Sonata in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
**Moonlight™ (Beethoven). 12-3276, $1.31. 
49-3276 (45), $1.16. 
HEIFETZ 

Hora Staccato (Dinicu) and La Fille Aux 
Cheveux De Lin (Debussy). Emanuel Bay, 
pianist. 10-3312, $1.16. 49-3312 (45), $1.16. 
Sonata in G Minor (Debussy). Also, La plus 
que lente-Valse. Emanuel Bay, pianist. DM 
1515, $3.66. WDM 1515 (45), $2.83. 


HEIFETZ-KAPELL 
Sonata No. 3, in D Minor, Op. 108 (Brahms). 
DM 1523, $4.97. WDM 1523 (45), $3.99. 
LM-71, $4.67. 


Amparo ITURBI 
Malaguena from ‘“‘Andalusia Suite” 
(Lecuona) and The White Peacock (Griffes). 
12-3273, $1.31. 49-3273 (45), $1.16. 


José and Amparo ITURBI 
Sonata in D, K. 448 (Mozart). DM 1516, 
$4.97. WDM 1516, $3.99. LM-1135 (with 
Trois Valses Romantiques: Chabrier), $5.72. 


Allan JONES 
Sympathy and The Donkey Serenade from 
“The Firefly” (Friml). With Elaine Malbin, 
Soprano. Al Goodman and his Orchestra. 
10-3272, $1.16. 49-3272 (45), $1.16. 


Wanda LANDOWSKA 
The Well Tempered Clavier, Book I (J. S. 
Bach). Preludes and Fugues Nos. 17 thru 24, 
DM 1517, $8.89. WDM 1517 (45), $7.44, 
LM-1136, $5.72. 


Jan PEERCE 
A Jan Peerce Serenade. 6 selections. The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Fistoulari, Cond. 


DM 1514, $4.50. WDM 1514 (45), $3.99. 
Ezio PINZA—Fran WARREN 


Songs from “‘Mr. Imperium.” 6 selections. 
With Guadalajara Trio. Johnny Green, Con- 
ductor. DM 1502, $4.50. WDM 1502 (45), 
$3.99. LM-61, $4.67. 


Ferruccio TAGLIAVINI 
Neapolitan Folk Songs. 6 selections. RCA 
jctor Orchestra, Renato Cellini, Conductor. 
M 1525, $4.50. WDM 1525 (45), $3.99. 
LM-72, $4.67. 
Prices shown are suggested list, including Federal 
Excise tax. Add local tax. 
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ent performance relates itself in much the 
same way to the wonderful one issued re- 
cently by Columbia by Francescatti and 
Casadesus; though the margin of recording 


M iss Bx ybesee ’ 


are assured musicians but 


differences is narrowed down. 
and Mi 


lacking in the nuance and tonal modylation 


Gentry 
of their predecessors. | would rate Frances- 
catti duo 


P.ELR. 


and Casadesus as the foremost 


players since Thibaud and Cortot. 


FRANCK: Sonala in A major; DEBUSSY: 
Sonata for Cello and Piano; Marcel Hubert 
(cello) and Harold Dart (piano). Allegro 
LP disc AL 110, $5.45. 

ATHE FRANCK SONATA is none other 


than the famous one for violin, played in a 


lower tessitura on the cello. According to 
two French artists, quoted in the notes, 


Franck conceived the sonata originally for 
cello. If this be true, 
Ysaye and the famous pianist, Mme. Bordes- 


then Franck deceived 
Pane, for whom he is said to have written 
the violin version. 

Perhaps we are too familiar with the violin 
version to appreciate fully on first: acquain- 
tance its performance on the cello. To me, 
the music loses much of its lyric graciousness. 
It does not flow as naturally and easily from 
the cello strings. and the piano seems to sub- 
merge the stringed instrument on occasion. 
It should be noted that Hubert plays with 
real beauty of tone and his partner does 
In the Debussy work the 
cellist is rightfully in his true domain and 


justice to his part. 


here his performance of a none too grateful 
work is most praiseworthy. The recording is 
one of Allegro’s best. P.HLR. 
STRAUSS, 

minor, Op. 13; Bernardo Segall (piano), 
Frank Brieff 
New Rec- 


Richard: Piano Quariet in C 


Jose Figueroa (violin), 
(viola), George Ricci (cello). 
ords LP disc, NRLP 201, $5.95. 

ASTRALSS. the archbishop of the 


poem, began as a composer using classical 


tone 
forms. Much conjecture has been advanced 
as to where Strauss would have ended had 
he continued working in the abstract classical 
forms instead of the modern poetic ones. 
Long years ago, Ernest Newman pointed out 
that when we look impartially at works like 
his Symphony and Piano Quartet, “we recog- 
them 


nize in the possibility of a first-rate 


symphonist.””. “Not only does the mood of 
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the Piano Quartet,” continues Newman, “often 
forecast that of Aus J/alien, but the thematic 
phrases begin to show one marked character- 
istic of the style of the later Strauss — a 
superabundant energy that sends the melo- 
dies sweeping far up and down the scale, and 
a length of breadth that enables them to run 

I must con- 
written in the 


an exceptionally long course.” 
fess that the present work 
composer’s twenty-second year astonished 
me for its assured handling of the form, its 
concentration and technical proficiency. It 
is true that it owes an indebtedness to Brahms 
especially in its piano technique, but the in- 
genuity of the ideas and the melodic inven- 
tion suggest an aspiring young composer who 
had individuality and strength of purpose. 
The opening movement is compact, full of 
dramatic energy and assurance in the work- 
The 


spirit and wit, the slow movement while not 


ing-out of its material. scherzo has 
profound has emotional warmth, and_ the 
finale has a lyrical capriciousness and bustling 
activity which builds to a brilliant ending. 

It is evident that the performing musi- 
cians have given some time and study to 
this score which has its technical difficulties. 
Theirs is a forthright performance, spirited 
though not without some rough moments. 

But one cannot but admire their conscien- 
tious efforts to keep the music vital and 
rhythmically alive. Better a rugged, full- 
blooded performance than a polished, anae- 
mic one. The tonal balance of the recording 
is on the whole satisfactory. Using a high 
bass turnover, the reproduction should sound 


P.H.R. 


very natural. 





CHOPIN: 
(piano), 
$5.45. 

ABACK IN 1934, Artur 

heard in a recording of the four Chopin 


Artur Rubinstein 


Scherzos; 
RCA Victor LP dise LM-1132, 


Rubinstein was 
scherzos. Since then there has not been 
in America, at any rate — an integral record 
ing; and it is fitting, after all these years 
that Rubinstein be the one to re-record them 

The scherzos are among Chopin’s finest 
works. Each of the four has its distinctive 
profile, and there are a few things in common, 
too. All, even the fanciful Vo. 4 in E (whieh 
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Saint-Saéns remembered so well when he 
came to write the second movement of his G 


minor Concerto), are strong, bold, turbulent, L O N D O N 


a | and all contain an alternation of masculine 





Qa fs 
_ eT PN 


and feminine musical elements. There was a 


| time when the B flat minor Scherzo was the 
in | most popular concert piece that Chopin ever 
n- | composed; a critic just couldn’t escape it. if 
he | Today it has dropped down a little, though 


it still finds a good annual representation in 
the concert halls. 


= 
i 


= 
7 


They demand a big interpretive sweep, and long-playing records, 
- “ine Sa ale Cree. : ; 
ms that is what Rubinstein gives the m. Some including new releases, 
in- | times he is careless about detail, and in a few ; on 
n- | places the only word to describe a passage is immediately available from 
ho | “sloppy.”” And yet the fact remains that + 
) } 

se. | very few living pianists could come near the country S 
of | duplicating his work — the combination of rf 
rk- | power, lyricism and stylistic instinct that largest stock O. 


has | Rubinstein can bring to his Chopin. The 
not | rhythm, too: a rhythm that is flexible enough 
the | to allow the music to breathe, that is never 
ing | tigid, that is in itself an expressive vehicle. ONDON 
ng. | Rubinstein never really lets us forget that he 


usi- | is a virtuoso, but at the same time he main- 














to tains his standing as a pianist of culture and 
ies. | sentiment — a combination of virtues hard 
ited | to beat. H.C.S. LONG-PLAYING 
nts. | aeaaiia ss — 4 . ’ 

. | DEBUSSY: The Children’s Corner — Jimbo’s 
yer lullaby, The Little Shepherd, Golliwog’s Cake- R E C O R D S 
- alk; William Kapell (piano). Victor 45 ° yg 

iL walk; 
ae rpm dise 49-3212, $1.10 (also 78 rpm). at Grinnell S 
fing AAMONG the younger pianists Kapell has “first in music since 1879”’ 
high developed considerably in the past year. 

a Here, he plays with delicacy and gentle care. SEND FOR’ UP-TO-DATE 
; R He pedals discreetly and shades his tones with CATALOGUE|LISTING 

“| subdued coloring, but for some reason his " ‘ 

playing does not fully satisfy. It may be the THESE FAMOUS HI- 
recording, which is rather subdued, or it may FIDELITY RECORDINGS. 
be that Kapell is exercising too much dis- - : diene 
cretion in his approach to this music. Per- MAILED FREE ANYWHERE 
_ | haps long familiarity with Gieseking’s play- IN THE UNITED STATES 
a ing, in which Debussy’s Golliwog has a strong- 
132, er profile, retards immediate appreciation. Prompt attention given 
Kapell should have made the whole suite mail orders. 

W& 1) which is badly needed in a modern recording. . . 
opi IN. Records mailed post-paid. 
n= 
cord | MOZART: Sonata in D, K.448; CHAB- wo y 
ears RIER: Three Romantic Waltzes; Amparo rinne 4 
hem and José Iturbi (duo-pianists). RCA Vic- 
finest tor LP disc LM-1135, $5.45. 1515 Woodward Avenue 
ctivey ATHIS IS the first LP appearance of Mo- ’ : ees 
:mon,| Zart’s only two-piano sonata, and it receives DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
which} 42 adequate performance, bolstered by more 
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Neither of the 
Iturbis is, after all, an amateur, and there was 


than adequate recording. 


a day when José’s Mozart playing was among 
Since then, 
of course, what with one thing and another, 
the refinement and fluent technique of his 
pianism has considerably receded. 


the best anywhere to be heard. 


It has not 
altogether disappeared, however; and a care- 
ful survey of this record does not reveal any- 
thing at which one can point an accusing 
finger and say “here” in a triumphant tone 
of voice. At the same time, it must sadly be 
admitted, there is nothing that makes one 
conscious of anything but a good, routine, de- 
pendable performance, lacking somewhat in 
imagination and nuance. 

In Chabrier’s delicious Trois V alses Roman- 
tiques the Iturbis are up against a recorded 
version by Robert and Gaby Casadesus. Al- 
though the latter is not as brilliant in sound, 
it is altogether superior as an interpretation, 
with a quality of suppleness and finesse that 
the Iturbis cannot duplicate. H.CLS. 
RACHMANINOFF: Nos. 

Vronsky and Babin (duo-pianists). 

lumbia LP dise ML-4379, $5.45. 
ATHE AFFECTION of Vronsky and Babin 


toward these suites must be something above 


1 and 2; 


Co- 


Suites 


They recorded 


and beyond the call of duty. 
Suite No. 2 twice previously, and were heard 
in a Victor pressing of Vo. 7 about ten years 
ago. They played them well then, they play 
them well now; and, in addition, Columbia, 
which is having good luck with its piano re- 
cording these days, has presented the pianists 
with resonant, shatterproof sound. 

This should be the last word on the suites 
Vronsky and Babin 


As Rachmaninoff 


for some time to come. 

play them to perfection. 
intended, the emphasis here is as much upon 
the pianistics as upon the music proper. Few 
two-piano works have comparable pianistic 
interest; and while the intellectual-emotional 
content will not take too close an investiga- 
tion, there are many pleasant moments. You 
may get tired of these pieces, but you can’t 
sneer at them. Rachmaninoff was too good 
And in at 
the finale of the first suite 


a craftsman. least one case — 
he composed a 
rather wonderful latter-day version of the 
Coronation Scene from Boris: bells going away 
like mad, and some curious, enigmatic har- 
monies dotting the musical landscape. 


—H.CS 


SCHUMANN: Papillons, Op. 2; Prophet 
Bird,Op.82; No.7; Toccata,Op.7; BRAHMS: 
Intermezzi in E flat, B flat minor and C 

117; Intermezzo in A 
major, Op. 118; Intermezzo in B minor, Op. 
119; Gyorgy Sandor (piano). Columbia 
LP disc ML-4375, $5.45. 

ABY NOW 


Sandor are 


sharp minor, Op. 


the characteristics of Gyorgy 
include a 
formidable pair of hands, a good tone, and 


well known. They 
an objective way of planning his interpreta- 
tions. They do not, especially, include color, 
warmth or And thus one did not 
look forward with any great confidence to a 
pulsating reading of the Papillons or Brahms 
works. 


poetry. 


Nor was one disappointed. 

Sandor plays with competence and_al- 
most a complete lack of identification with 
music. At 
times he apparently feels that there is some- 


the romantic messages of the 
thing missing, so he adds some touches of 
rubato, or jockeys the rhythmic patterns and 
To these ears it all sounds 
On the credit 
side is the general evenness of the playing, 


tempos around. 
calculated; desperate, even. 
the excellent recording, and the easy non- 
chalance with which Sandor whips through 
some really difficult writing like the Schu- 
mann Toccata. The late Barere used to play 
They still talk, 
down at Victor, about the time he recorded 
it for them. 


this like nobody’s business. 


Seems that Lhevinne had previ- 
ously used a side and a half for his recording, 
and the Victor people asked Barere what he 
intended for a filler ‘What filler,’ Barere 
indignantly asked; and then broke all speed 
records by playing the Toccata on one side. 
Hit all the notes, too. -H.CLS. 





CORNELL MUSIC: 


Club, Concert Band and Chimes. 


Glee 

Pub- 
lished by the Cornell Alumni Association, 
Ithaca, New York, $5.95. 

ATHIS WILL BRING a lump into many an 


alumnus throat as well as all those others — 


Cornell 


whether they went to Cornell or not who 
feel nostalgia creeping over them whenever 
college is mentioned. The collection is all- 


Cornell and includes their Alma Mater as well 
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a favorite songs and marches. The chimes 
ae recorded striking the various stations of 
the day and, if you listen carefully, ““you may 
hear the voices of crickets on Library Slope 
wd the good-night chirping of birds on the 
Quadrangle.” D.R. 


COUPERIN: First Tenebrae Service for the 
Wednesday of Holy Week; Air Sérieuxr; La 
pastorelle; Les solitaires; Audite omnes; 
Hugues Cuenod (tenor), Robert Brink 
(violin), William Waterhouse (viola da 
gamba) and Daniel Pinkham (harpsi- 
chord and director). Allegro LP dise ALG 
91, $5.95. 

RAMEAU: Diane et Actéon; L’impatience; 
Hugues Cuenod (tenor), Robert Brink 
(violin), William Waterhouse (violin), 
Alfred Zighera (viola da gamba) and 
Daniel Pinkham (harpsichord). Allegro 
LP dise ALG 3010, $5.95. 

ITALIAN SONGS OF THE 16TH & 17TH 
CENTURY: Valli profonde (Gagliano); 
Fantasia for lute (Fiorentino); Se l’aura 
spira (Freseobaldi); Fuggi, fuggi, cuar mio 
(Verdelot-Willaert); Con lagrime e sospir 
(Verdelot-Willaert); Veneziana for lute 
(Anonymous); Cara e dolce (Searlatti). 
SPANISH SONGS—16TH CENTURY: 
Perdida; Sospiro; Durandarte; Three Ba- 
vanes (Milan); Sime llaman; Triste estaba; 


Pavana (lute); Israel (Mudarra); Hugues 





Cuenod (tenor) and Hermann Leeb 
lute). Westminster LP dise WL 5059, 
$5.95. 

ACOU PERIN composed nine lenebrae serv- 
iees, only three of which have come down to 
uw. It is a pleasure to report that with this 
release all three have now been recorded; 
though the most famous of the three, the third, 
whose inspired recording aroused the first 
general interest in these works before the war 
Victor dises 12325-26), is probably difficult 
to attain nowadays. Victor could do a real 
service by issuing it under the new historical 
label. 

The texts of the services are taken from 
Jeremiah, but they are interspersed with 
vocalises on phrases from the Hebrew liturgy. 
In the opinion of Wilfrid Mellers, recent bi- 
ographer of Couperin; “While always pre- 
serving a civilized decorum, they attain to an 
intensity of passion which Couperin at- 
tempted but seldom.” The main difficulty in 
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performing the music, says Mellers, “is to 
find singers with the requisite flexibility, and 
the appropriate timbre — anything approach- 
ing an Italianate luxuriance is unsuitable.” 
Added to this is Couperin’s use of the counter- 
tenor, an all but extinct voice, which combines 
power and virility with flexibility and a fessi- 
tura about a third higher than that of an ordi- 
nary tenor. Mr. Cuenod is the unusual (one 
is tempted to say unique) present-day artist 
able to cope with the problems set in this first 
service which he sings with feeling as well as 
easy mastery. The same may be said of the 
three secular airs and the solo motet on the 
reverse side of the record. 

In interesting contrast, and no less im- 
pressive in their own right, are the two can- 
tatas of Rameau. Best remembered by his 
operas, this composer did not enter the world 
of the theatre until he was fifty. The secular 
cantatas dating from his thirties are there- 
fore forerunners of the operas. Each is a 
series of contrasting and often very lovely 
airs and recitatives. This is Mr. Cuenod’s 
second recording of L’impatience, the first 
having formed part of a prewar set of Early 
cantatas and songs made with Isobel French 
(Technichord T-2), and it so happens that 
the same engineer, H. Vose Greenough, Jr., 
was responsible for both versions. In the 
ten or more years which have intervened, Mr. 
Cuenod’s voice has taken on a deeper color, 
but happily has lost none of its facility. His 
always convincing singing of florid music is 
if anything more solid today, and he per- 
forms as ever with fine understanding. An 
improvement in the new version is the use of 
the viola da gamba instead of the cello. 

The Italian and French songs with lute 
offer one more facet of the tenor’s versatility. 
Several of them will be remembered from Max 
Meili’s Music of the Renaissance (Victor M- 
195), but that set is no longer available. The 
new record may very well take its place. It 
is the kind of unified song recital (interspersed 
with lute solos) to which, thanks to LP, one 
can relax and assimilate the style and spirit 
of the composers. There is little to choose 
between Cuenod and Meili, though today 
Cuenod’s voice seems to have more body than 
Meili’s, and his singing is every bit as musi- 
cianly. Mr. Leeb’s lute playing makes one 
regret that this kind of music is so seldom 
played. Once again it is a pleasure to note 


P.L.M. 


outstandingly fine reproduction. 
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GERSHWIN: Porgy and Bess High- 
lights; Rise Stevens (mezzo-soprano) and 
Robert Merrill (baritone) with Robert 
Shaw Chorale and RCA Victor Orches- 
tra conducted by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett. RCA Victor LP LM 1124, 
$5.72. 

ANOW that Porgy and Bess is an accepted 

American classic, | suppose it is fair game for 


disc 


all sorts of interpretations; yet there are two 
approaches most likely to succeed with the 
public. The one is in the spirit of the original 
production, which featured such outstanding 
Negro artists as Todd Duncan and Anne 
the other in the tradition of the de 


with 


Brown: 


luxe radio show, Metropolitan stars 
backed by the lushest of accompanying or- 
chestras and choruses. Those who want the 
first type of performance were given it some 
years ago by members of the original cast 
(Decca A 145 and A 283) but so far this his- 
toric set has not reached LP. The standard 
for the second type of production was the 
longtime best selling album of excerpts by 
Lawrence Tibbett and Helen Jepson (Victor 
C-25). 

I hardly need add that Merrill and Stevens 
are in this same line; they sing with care 
and polish, and the whole thing is sweep- 
ingly recorded. For those who valued the 
old Decca recording, it will be good news 
that 


Porgy and Bess in its entirety with an all- 


to know Columbia is now recording 
Negro cast, including members of the original 
1935 cast. -P.L.M. 
HAYDN: 799, in B-flat 


( Theresienmesse); Anny Felbermayer (so- 


Vissa Solemnis. 


(contralto ), 
Alfred Poell 


(organ), Vienna 


Dagmar Hermann 
Patzak 
Josef Mertin 
State Opera Chorus and Vienna Sym- 


prano), 
Julius (tenor 


(basso ), 


phony Orchestra conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. Vox LP disc PL 6740, 
ATHAT THE THERESIENMESSE has 


been by courtesy perhaps the best known of 


$5.95. 


the Haydn masses may be to some extent due 
On the other 
hand, studded as it is with so many jewels of 


to the musicality of its title. 


melody, one wonders why our choral societies 
and choirs have been content to let its repu- 
tation rest so long on its name. The work has 
an expressive and devotional grandeur of its 
own, while it points the way to the masses of 
such composers as Beethoven and Schubert. 


Haydn, however, was more especially con- 
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cerned with the ecclesiastical function of th 
mass, and his works in the form are not com 


cert pieces in the sense that those of his suc 
cessors frequently are. 


Solemnis, like so many of his greater works} 


bursts its bounds; and the heart-warmingl 
Viennese melodiousness of 
concern with the spiritual meaning of t 
liturgical text. 


However it may have been that this re 


cording 


Haydn Society, it has been made in the spirit 


and by approved performers of that organi- 


zation. 


ennese recordings, one has the impression that 
a little more rehearsal would have made the 
finished product just so much finer: there is 


the usual quota of ragged attacks and not 
quite perfect phrases. The soprano soloist 
has a way 
quartet is generally good. 
division of the mass into two parts seems t 
break in the 


Crucifirus and Et resurrexit, but I strongly 


necessitate a Credo between 


prefer this to changing the order of the servic 


as was recently done in a Byrd mass. The 
balance between chorus and orchestra seems 


P.L.M. 


to me uncommonly good. 


Beethoven's Misag 


escaped the protective eye of the 


As has been the case with many Vi 
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MASSENET: Manon — Adieu, notre pelile 
table; MOZART: Le Nozz di Figaro -TKODAL 
Porgi amor; Victoria de los Angele! ppyp 
(soprano) with Philharmonia Orchestra) (4 n, 
conducted by Walter Susskind. RCA) jy oion 
Victor 45 rpm disc 49-3227, $1.10 (also 7%) gucteg 
rpm). LP dis 

WAGNER: Tannhauser — Dich teure Halle) spy 
Lohengrin Elsas Traum; Victoria de} ia ripje 


los Angeles, with Philharmonia Orches- 
tra conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 
RCA Victor 45 rpm disc 49-3213, $1.10 
(also 78 rpm). 
AVICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES has 
shown in her performances at the Metro 
politan and in her three New York recitals 
that she is an exceptionally gifted artist. Hen 
is a sumptuous voice, tonally beautiful and 
exciting. In the 
house, however, her upper voice often lacks 


often emotionally opera 
bite and she does not always realize needed 
climaxes. Her mezza-voce, on the other hand, 
is exquisite. In her soft singing she recalb 
Tiana Lemnitz. 

Her Manon aria has a genuine emotion not 


always associated with the role; it is a more 
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“}KODALY: 


of » colored and warmer performance than 
t co 


but unfortu- 
pately this recorded version omits the agi- 
lated opening part of the recitative, Allon! 
lle faut! and begins instead with the re- 


Suzanne Danco’s recent effort, 


: suis que faiblesse. 
he use of part of the orchestration as an in- 
troduction, which accompanies Manon’s cli- 
mactic without the 


kinger may prove disconcerting to some. 


ey phrase, Je ne 


outburst, voice of the 
Miss 
Mozart singing is stylistically 
though it in sound. 
The soprano is less at home in the German 


de los Angeles’ 


disappointing, is lovely 


In the Tann- 
user aria she is more convincing than in the 


Italian and French offerings. 
t 
She conveys Elisabeth’s joyful 
axcitement, but she makes her vocal points 
more telling in the body of the aria than at 
theend. A tendency to clip the end of some 
of her But this 
is for the most part beautiful singing. So 


phrases is disturbing. 
too, is her Elsa’s Dream despite her suggestion 
ofa far more objective Elsa than Wagner in- 
tended. 

The soprano has excellent orchestral sup- 
port in all these selections and most satisfac- 
British 


tory recording from 


neers. 


knowing engi- 


—J.N. 


Missa brevis in tempora belli; 
BRITTEN: Rejoice in the Lamb; The 
Chancel Choir of the National Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C. con- 
ducted by WCFM 
LP disc 
ATHE 
terrible 


Theodore Schaefer. 
LP-4, $5.95. 

KODALY MASS, a product of the 
days of World War II, had its 
premiére in a bombed-out church in Budapest. 
lt was introduced to America by the present 
choir under the composer’s direction during 
his visit to this country on January 26, 1947. 
The recording, we are told, was made on the 
fourth that 


not hard to understand how the church and 


anniversary of occasion. It is 
its choir might be proud of having had such 
an honor, Not too 
detached for the layman to grasp, its interest 
heightened by both the composer’s mastery 


for this is thrilling music. 


of sonorities and colors and its extra-musical 
associations. There are several striking things 
about the mass: first, the use of the organ, 
which introduces the Kyrie with a big and 
lemn introit; 


high sopranos in the Gloria and again in the 


then the special effect of three 
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Agnus Dei. ‘Too, the repetition of the Qui 
of the Gloria later in the Agnus 
Dei, and perhaps most significant, the musi- 
cal setting of the final words of the mass, 
Ite, missa est. 


tollis music 


The last section may be omitted, 
and undoubtedly would be in a service, but 
the fervent supplication it expresses is one of 
the most moving moments in a strongly affect- 
ing work. The mass occupies the first side 
of the LP disc and a short band of the second. 

Mr. Britten’s piece is in the strongest con- 
The 
text is taken from Jubilate agno by Christo- 
pher Smart, 


trast, but in its way equally absorbing. 


John- 
son’s day and a deeply and sincerely religious 
man whose unorthodox piety led to periodic 
confinement. One him, admires 
him, and loves him as he expounds, aided by 
Britten’s reverently good humored music, the 
religion of his cat Jeoffry, or of the hospitable 
mouse, and the language of the flowers — 
“For flowers are peculiarly the poetry of 
Christ.” Britten, with great concealing art, 
has let Smart speak to us through his music. 


an eccentric poet of Dr. 


feels fc rv 


Both selections are superbly performed by 
the choir and the organist, with good soloists. 
The recording, too, is fine, if a bit clouded in 
some of the softest passages. P.L.M. 
PALESTRINA: Missa Papae Marcelli. Rog- 

er Wagner Chorale conducted by Roger 

Wagner. Capitol LP disc P-8126, $4.98. 
ATHIS IS THE MASS for which Palestrina 
has been most famous through the ages, and 
all because of an apocryphal story concerning 
is the 
based on it an opera in 


its composition. So famous indeed 
story that Pfitzner 
which the great polyphonist even made his 
way into the theatre! 

The legend tells that the Council of 


reacting against the length and complexity of 


Trent, 


the masses then in vogue, would have ban- 


ished from the chancel all music save Gregor- 
ian chants had not Palestrina, at the instance 
of Cardinal 


Baromeo, proved by this com- 
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harmonized music 


position 


that (that is, 
music in parts) could be not only straight- 
forward but meaningful. 

For all the recent revivals of music of the 
little 
agreement among the authorities as to how 


past, there has been dishearteningly 


the works of Palestrina and his contemporar- 
ies should be performed. Two current schools 
of thought seem as definite as black and white 

either the music, being otherworldly, must 
avoid all expression of human feelings, or else 
it should be sung for every possible heart- 
beat there is in it. Happily, ever so often a 
choir will strike somewhere in between, at- 
tempting perhaps a human approach to the 
celestial verities. That, it seems to me, must 
be Roger Wagner’s intention in this sensitive 
yet unromanticized performance. To my 
mind it is preferable by far to the hard-driven 
proclamations of the Saint Eustache Choir of 
Paris (Pathé PDT 94-99, now available on 
Vox PL 6790). 

The Capitol recording is less powerful than 
the Pathé, but though the choir sounds at a 
more proper distance, the balance (definitely 
bottom-heavy on Pathé) could stand just a 
little more bass. On the whole the intonation 
of the Wagner group is good if not quite per- 
fect, the tone very pleasing. The record sur- 
faces could be quieter, but this shortcoming 


P.L.M. 


is bothersome only in soft passages. 


< 


ERDI: DonCarlo—Highlights; 
Blanche Thebom (mezzo-soprano), Jussi 
Robert Merrill (bari- 
tone) and Italo Tajo (basso) with London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by War- 
wick Braithwaite and RCA Victor Or- 


chestra 


Bjoerling (tenor), 


Renato Cellini 
RCA Victor LP 


conducted by 
and Jean Paul Morel. 
disc LM 1128, $5.72. 


ATHIS IS the most imposing memento we 
seem likely to get of last season’s successful 
Don 
Carlo’s aria and duet with Rodrigo from the 
first act, the two arias for Eboli, King Philip’s 
famous monologue and the death of Rodrigo 
{part of which was omitted at the Metro- 
politan ). 


Metropolitan opening. Included are 


One must take issue with Jerome 
Pastene, writer of the notes, in his remark 
that all the “moments of great lyric beauty” 
are represented in these excerpts. Where, to 
Elisabeth’s lovely 
Elisabeth in this 


mention one, is aria? 


Where, indeed, is cast? 
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Coming from RCA Victor, this is not 
“official” recording (Miss Thebom was Bd 
bieri’s alternate, joining the cast in lat 
performances, and Tajo was not with tj 
company at all last season). Furthermog 


three conductors and two orchestras (q 
Obviously Mi 


Thebom is the star of Victor’s cast, and 


English) are represented. 


sings her first florid air with incomparabj 
ease and grace. She was a lovely figure 
the stage, and this was one of her memorabi 
Her recorded O don fatale is th 
best of recent years, so far as I know, an 


moments. 


she is able to sustain the fessitura and hol 
the final high note as it is not given to deep 
mezzos to do. In fairness I ought to s 
that in the performances I heard she was le 
exciting here than was Barbieri, though si 
sang more evenly. Certainly Thebom’s 1 
cording is the more successful of the ty 

Tajo’s monologue has been with us befor 
reviewing its single issue last December In 
marked that the basso delivered it “‘in th 
voice of an old and broken man, stressing 
this dramatic concept to something of an e 
treme at the expense of Verdi’s melodic line 
If Bjoerling’s voice has inclined toward steel 
ness with the passing years, he is always 
estimable and musical artist, and Merrill 
rich tones are put to their best use in Rodrigo 
music. The various recordings are all good] 


P.L.M 


FRIENDLY: The Quick and the Dead — Th 
Biography of the Atom; Bob Hope, Will 
liam L. Laurence (narrators) and other 
2 RCA Victor LP dises LM1129/30, $10. 

ANBC AND VICTOR, undoubtedly noting 

the sales of Columbia’s I Can Hear It Nov 

series, have put forward this collective effor! 
in a bid for some of the lucrative “pseude 
documentary” record business. Fred Frien¢- 
ly, a collaborator in the J Can Hear It Now 
discs, was hired to prepare a dramatizatiot 
of the development of the atom and hydre 
gen bombs to be aired in four weekly hall- 
hour broadcasts. The reaction to his efforts 

was so favorable that Victor felt justified i 

making the scripts available on records. 
To attract the sluggish mind of the aver 

age layman, who is apt to find the talents of 4 

Durante or a Dagmar more palatable than 

discussion of nuclear fission after a hard day 

at the office, Bob Hope was employed # 
bait. The versatile comedian acts as straigh! 
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man for William Laurence, The New York 
Times science reporter and the principal nar- 
rator of the presentation, who attempts to de- 
scribe the fundamentals of nuclear physics in 
words of one syllable. To leaven this solid fare 
there are many flashbacks employing either 
the actual voices of personalities involved in 
the development of atomic energy or of 
actors substituting for them (Paul Lukas 
plays Einstein, for instance). 

While the instructions are not so clear that 
one could immediately go down into the cellar 
and set off one’s own chain reaction, Mr. Laur- 
ence does manage to quote a number of inter- 
esting facts, anecdotes and other pertinent 
data that are in themselves quite fascinating 
— for a single listening. One might bring 
this set out again for the edification of tele- 
vision-trained guests, who have lost the art 
of conversation, but otherwise, I fear, it would 
gather dust, for the presentation, while ab- 
sorbing enough the first time, can hardly be 
said to fulfill any timeless quality either as 
Public 


libraries and possibly schools might find a 


drama, literature or public-speaking. 
use for this set, though I have serious doubts 


as to whether so long a narrative would hold 
the attention of the average child. —A.W.P. 


“DER ROSENKAVALIER” 


(Continued from page 334) 





kavalier where he [Strauss] uses all the bat- 
teries of his orchestra to pile up the fracas of 
acomic situation till it might be the announce- 
Yet, as the 
same critic pointed out, “On the other hand, 


he has written passages of the most exquisite 


ment of the Judgment Day.” 


and most delicate orchestration, new in 
timbres and suggestive of the emotional situ- 
ation.” 

I thing the English critic Eric Blom has 
summed up the situation in his statement 
that ‘‘this tragi- 
comedy, with its fine period feeling and its 
attractive blend of artificiality and humanity, 
must be one of the six best operatic libretti 


18th-century Viennese 


in the world, and although Strauss’s setting is 
too heavy and highly wrought, his music has 
a glamour and pointed allusiveness and mast- 
ery that makes Der Rosenkavalier one of the 
most fascinating operas, the best by far he 
ever wrote, and unfortunately his last con- 


sistently great work.” tr ek Ke 
As lengthy as Der Rosenkavalier is — and 
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it is one of the longest operas there are 
listeners who would not have a note dropped 
from the score. If the Wagner fans demand 
no cuts, then why Strauss’s adherents? Here 
at long last, is the complete opera to satisfy 
such demands. This performance, like Der 
Rosenkavalier itself, is uneven. Perhaps the 
main fault is the visual loss, for Der Rosen- 
kavalier has been rightfully called an acting 
opera; its varied situations, some of which 
teem with life while others are more sus- 
tained and sedate, require consistent char- 
acterization both in action and in song. 
Gestures play a strong part in the success of 
characterization, not only in the comic situa- 
tions but in the serious ones too. The famous 
Victor set of 1935 may not be eclipsed, but 
it is challenged by unbroken sequence and 
LP reproduction. 

The best member of this cast is Tiana Lem- 
nitz, whose warm-hued voice is used with style 
and distinction. There is elegance and warmth 
in her portrayal of the Rose-Cavalier. Mar- 
garite Baumer, the Marschallin, is in better 
There is still 
some tonal unsteadiness in her singing, but it 


voice than she was in Fidelio. 
is far less disturbing. Her artistic assurance 
and telling conveyance of the text is great- 
ly in her favor. 
ance of the Princess’s character, of which 


There are, howver, nu- 


Lotte Lehmann in her day made the most, 
that Miss Baumer does not always fulfill. 
In the Monologue in the first act, for ex- 
ample, she does not convey its full tragic 
But in the scene at the end of the 
act, where the Princess dismisses Octavian 


import. 


unfortunately not included complete in 
the Victor set 
heights and proves herself a distinguished 
lady of the theater. 


she rises to great dramatic 
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Ursula Richter, a girlish Sophie with a 
pleasing voice that adheres well to pitch, is 
not the seasoned artist that Elisabeth Schu- 


mann was, though hers can be rated a satisfac- 
tory Sophie. Kurt Béhme, as Baron Ochs, is 
obviously the seasoned singer his use of 
parlando in the role is a liberty that no bass 
could permit himself until he had sung the 
Baron a goodly number of times. He is 
competent but rough, a bit vulgar for even a 
bold bad Baron. 
von Faninal, and most of the balance of the 


cast are vocally satisfactory. The only offend- 


Hans Libel is a rich voiced 


ing member is Werner Liebling, whose rendi- 
tion of the Italian Singer's aria in the first act 
can best be compared to the wailing of a 
troubled bull. direction of 
Rudolf Kempe is efficient, generally rhythmi- 
cally flexible but not always as incisive as it 
might be. 


The orchestra 


He manages, however, to keep the 
sound from becoming too thick and obscur- 
ing the voices of the singers, which is no mean 
feat. The recording is quite clear with ex- 
cellent bass definition, but there is some distor- 
tion on the high end which can be cleared up to 
some advantage by control manipulation. 


A German correspondent for the English 
magazine that the 


“Staatsoper’s Rosenkavalier has been resusci- 


Opera writes recently 
tated with some notable changes in cast; Tiana 
Lemnitz is now the outstanding, hauntingly 
lovely Marschallin.”” This is good news, per- 
haps the soprano will favor us with some 


P.H.R. 


recordings of her new role. 
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Birthday 


(Continued from page 326) 


LP's Third 


zation and compensation. Often, Columbia’s 
engineers work several days on one symphony 
to restore uniformity of quality. Having 
heard some of the different stages of this re- 
recording process, we are in a position to say 
the finished product remains an amazing ex- 
The finished LP 
no longer reveals all of the shortcomings 
previously noticeable on the older recording. 


ample of engineering skill. 


Hence, the so-called deterioration at various 
points in LP records is a fallacy. 


Development of LP 
The general public has no idea of the ex- 
tent of research and development that was 
expended on Columbia’s microgroove disc. 
The number of playable, initial efforts which 


. . a 
were discarded, before the record as we know 


it today was achieved, probably extended into 
the hundreds. Columbia was out to perfect 
a record that would serve the record-buying 
public better than any before it. As Colum- 
bia’s capable president had full knowledge of 
the inequalities of RCA Victor’s earlier LP 
product, no duplication or improvement of 
One of the 
staunchest friends of recorded music in this 
country and always a diligent searcher for 
finer reproduction, Ted Wallerstein urged and 
encouraged the work on the new LP record. 
The research was entrusted to Dr. Peter C. 
Goldmark, director of Engineering Research 
and Development for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, in conjunction with René 
Snepranger. 


that record was contemplated. 


The practical application was 
under the supervision of Jim Hunter, head of 
the manufacturing section of Columbia Ree 
ords, who was ably assisted by the company’s 
leading engineers, Vincent Liebler and Wil 
liam S. Bachman. (The latter, incidently, 
developed the G.E. pick-up cartridge. ) 

Hunter, Liebler, and Bachman have worked 
consistently and conscientiously to perfect 
Columbia’s microgroove record. That theif 
efforts have been rewarded is borne out by the 
quality of today’s LP issues, for there is 4 
marked improvement over the first ones. We 
can well believe, as time goes on, that further 
improvements will take place. 

So on the third anniversary of the LP 
disc — we say, Happy Birthday Columbia — 
and congratulations. 
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ent performance relates itself in much the 
same way to the wonderful one issued re- 
cently by Columbia by Francescatti and 
though the margin of recording 


M iss Bc rt ESCO 


and Mr. Gentry are assured musicians but 


Casadesus; 


differences is narrowed down. 


lacking in the nuance and tonal modulation 
g 
of their predecessors. | would rate Frances- 


catti and Casadesus as the foremost duo 


players since Thibaud and Cortot. P.HLR. 
FRANCK: Sonata in A major; DEBUSSY: 

Sonata for Cello and Piano; Marcel Hubert 

(cello) and Harold Dart (piano). Allegro 

LP disc AL 110, $5.45. 

ATHE FRANCK SONATA is none other 
than the famous one for violin, played in a 
lower tessitura on the cello. According to 
two French artists, quoted in the notes, 
Franck conceived the sonata originally for 
cello. If this be true, then Franck deceived 
Ysaye and the famous pianist, Mme. Bordes- 
Péne, for whom he is said to have written 
the violin version. 

Perhaps we are too familiar with the violin 
version to appreciate fully on first acquain- 
tance its performance on the cello. To me, 
the music loses much of its lyric graciousness. 
It does not flow as naturally and easily from 
the cello strings, and the piano seems to sub- 
merge the stringed instrument on occasion. 
It should be noted that Hubert plays with 
real beauty of tone and his partner does 
justice to his part. In the Debussy work the 
cellist is rightfully in his true domain and 
here his performance of a none too grateful 
work is most praiseworthy. The recording is 
one of Allegro’s best. P.HLR. 
STRAUSS, Richard: 


minor, Op. 13; 


Piano Quartet in C 
Bernardo Segall (piano), 
Frank Brieff 
New Rec- 


Jose Figueroa (violin), 
(viola), George Ricci (cello). 
ords LP disc, NRLP 201, $5.95. 

ASTRALSS, 


poem, began as a composer using Classical 


the archbishop of the tone 


forms. Much conjecture has been gdvanced 
as to where Strauss would have ended had 
he continued working in the abstract classical 
forms instead of the modern poetic ones. 
Long years ago, Ernest Newman pointed out 
that when we look impartially at works like 
his Symphony and Piano Quartet, ““we recog- 
nize in them the possibility of a first-rate 


symphonist.””. “Not only does the mood of 


348 


the Piano Quartet,” continues Newman, “often 
forecast that of Aus /talien, but the thematic 
phrases begin to show one marked character- 
istic of the style of the later Strauss — a 
superabundant energy that sends the melo- 
dies sweeping far up and down the scale, and 
a length of breadth that enables them to run 
an exceptionally long course.”” I must con- 
written in the 

astonished 
me for its assured handling of the form, its 
concentration and technical proficiency. It 


fess that the present work 


composer’s twenty-second year 


is true that it owes an indebtedness to Brahms 
especially in its piano technique, but the in- 
genuity of the ideas and the melodic inven- 
tion suggest an aspiring young composer who 
had individuality and strength of purpose. 

The opening movement is compact, full of 
dramatic energy and assurance in the work- 
The scherzo has 
spirit and wit, the slow movement while not 
profound has emotional warmth, and _ the 
finale has a lyrical capriciousness and bustling 
activity which builds to a brilliant ending. 

It is evident that the performing musi- 


ing-out of its material. 


cians have given some time and study to 
this score which has its technical difficulties. 
Theirs is a forthright performance, spirited 
though not without some rough moments. 

But one cannot but admire their conscien- 
tious efforts to keep the music vital and 
rhythmically alive. Better a rugged, full- 
blooded performance than a polished, anae- 
mic one. The tonal balance of the recording 
is on the whole satisfactory. Using a high 
bass turnover, the reproduction should sound 


very natural. -P.H.R. 





CHOPIN: Scherzos; Artur Rubinstein 
(piano), RCA Victor LP dise LM-1132, 
$5.45. 

ABACK IN. 1934, Artur Rubinstein was 


heard in a recording of the four Chopin 


scherzos. Since then there has not been — 
in America, at any rate — an integral record- 
ing; and it is fitting, after all these years, 
that Rubinstein be the one to re-record them 

The scherzos are among Chopin’s finest 
works. Each of the four has its distinctive 
profile, and there are a few things in common, 


too. All, even the fanciful Vo. 4 in E (which 
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Saint-Saéns remembered so well when he 
came to write the second movement of his G 
minor Concerto), are strong, bold, turbulent, 
and all contain an alternation of masculine 
and feminine musical elements. There was a 
time when the B flat minor Scherzo was the 
most popular concert piece that Chopin ever 
composed; a critic just couldn’t escape it. 
Today it has dropped down a little, though 
it still finds a good annual representation in 
the concert halls. 

They demand a big interpretive sweep, and 
that is what Rubinstein gives them. Some- 
times he is careless about detail, and in a few 
places the only word to describe a passage is 
“sloppy.” And yet the fact remains that 
very few living pianists could come near 
duplicating his work — the combination of 
power, lyricism and stylistic instinct that 
Rubinstein can bring to his Chopin. The 
thythm, too: a rhythm that is flexible enough 
to allow the music to breathe, that is never 
rigid, that is in itself an expressive vehicle. 
Rubinstein never really lets us forget that he 
is a virtuoso, but at the same time he main- 
tains his standing as a pianist of culture and 


sentiment — a combination of virtues hard 
to beat. H.C:S. 
DEBUSSY: The Children’s Corner — Jimbo’s 


lullaby, The Little Shepherd, Golliwog’s Cake- 

walk; William Kapell (piano). Victor 45 

rpm disc 49-3212, $1.10 (also 78 rpm). 
AAMONG the younger pianists Kapell has 
developed considerably in the past year. 
Here, he plays with delicacy and gentle care. 
He pedals discreetly and shades his tones with 
subdued coloring, but for some reason his 
playing does not fully satisfy. It may be the 
recording, which is rather subdued, or it may 
be that Kapell is exercising too much dis- 
cretion in his approach to this music. Per- 
haps long familiarity with Gieseking’s play- 
ing, in which Debussy’s Golliwog has a strong- 
er profile, retards immediate appreciation. 
Kapell should have made the whole suite 
which is badly needed in a modern recording. 


J.N. 


MOZART: Sonata in D, K.448; CHAB- 
RIER: Three Romantic Waltzes; Amparo 
and José Iturbi (duo-pianists). RCA Vic- 
tor LP disc LM-1135, $5.45. 

ATHIS IS the first LP appearance of Mo- 

zart’s only two-piano sonata, and it receives 

an adequate performance, bolstered by more 
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Neither of the 
iturbis is, after all, an amateur, and there was 


than adequate recording. 


a day when José’s Mozart playing was among 
the best anywhere to be heard. Since then, 
of course, what with one thing and another, 
the refinement and fluent technique of his 
pianism has considerably receded. It has not 
altogether disappeared, however; and a care- 
ful survey of this record does not reveal any- 
thing at which one can point an accusing 
finger and say “here” in a triumphant tone 
of voice. At the same time, it must sadly be 
admitted, there is nothing that makes one 
conscious of anything but a good, routine, de- 
pendable performance, lacking somewhat in 
imagination and nuance. 

In Chabrier’s delicious Trois \alses Roman- 
tiques the Iturbis are up against a recorded 
version by Robert and Gaby Casadesus. Al- 
though the latter is not as brilliant in sound, 
it is altogether superior as an interpretation, 
with a quality of suppleness and finesse that 
the Iturbis cannot duplicate. H.C.S. 
RACHMANINOFF: Suites Nos. 1 and 2; 

Vronsky and Babin (duo-pianists). Co- 

lumbia LP dise ML-4379, $5.45. 

ATHE AFFECTION of Vronsky and Babin 
toward these suites must be something above 
and beyond the call of duty. They recorded 
Suite No. 2 twice previously, and were heard 
in a Victor pressing of \o. 7 about ten years 
ago. They played them well then, they play 
them 


which is having good luck with its piano re- 


well now; and, in addition, Columbia, 
cording these days, has presented the pianists 
with resonant, shatterproof sound. 
This should be the last word on the suites 
for some time to come. Vronsky and Babin 
As Rachmaninoff 


intended, the emphasis here is as much upon 


play them to perfection. 


the pianistics as upon the music proper. Few 
two-piano works have comparable pianistic 
interest; and while the intellectual-emotional 
content will not take too close an investiga- 


tion, there are many pleasant moments. You 


may get tired of these pieces, but you can’t 
sneer at them. Rachmaninoff was too good 
a craftsman. And in at least one case — 
the finale of the first suite he composed a 


rather wonderful latter-day version of the 
Coronation Scene from Boris: bells going away 
like mad, and some curious, enigmatic har- 
monies dotting the musical landscape. 


—H.C.S 
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SCHUMANN: Papillons, Op. 2; Prophet 
Bird,Op.82; No.7; Toccata,Op.7; BRAHMS: 
Intermezzi in E flat, B flat minor and C 

117; Intermezzo in A 
major, Op. 118; Intermezzo in B minor, Op. 
119; Gyorgy Sandor (piano). Columbia 
LP disc ML-4375, $5.45. 

ABY NOW 


Sandor are 


sharp minor, Op. 


the characteristics of Gyorgy 


well known. They include a 
formidable pair of hands, a good tone, and 
an objective way of planning his interpreta- 
tions. They do not, especially, include color, 
warmth or poetry. And thus one did not 
look forward with any great confidence to a 
pulsating reading of the Papillons or Brahms 
works. Nor was one disappointed. 
Sandor plays with competence and _ al- 
most a complete lack of identification with 
the romantic music. At 


times he apparently feels that there is some- 


messages of the 


thing missing, so he adds some touches of 
rubato, or jockeys the rhythmic patterns and 
To these ears it all sounds 
On the credit 
side is the general evenness of the playing, 


tempos around. 
calculated; desperate, even. 
the excellent recording, and the easy non- 
chalance with which Sandor whips through 
some really difficult writing like the Schu- 
mann Toccata. The late Barere used to play 
They still talk, 
down at Victor, about the time he recorded 
it for them. 


this like nobody’s business. 


Seems that Lhevinne had previ- 
ously used a side and a half for his recording, 
and the Victor people asked Barere what he 
“What 


indignantly asked; and then broke all speed 


intended for a filler filler,” Barere 


records by playing the Toccala on one side. 
Hit all the notes, too. H.C.S. 





CORNELL MUSIC: 


The 


Club, Concert Band and Chimes. 


Glee 

Pub- 
lished by the Cornell Alumni Association, 
Ithaca, New York, $5.95. 

ATHIS WILL BRING a lump into many an 


alumnus throat as well as all those others — 


Cornell 


whether they went to Cornell or not who 
feel nostalgia creeping over them whenevet 
college is mentioned. The collection is all- 


Cornell and includes their Alma Mater as well 
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The chimes 
are recorded striking the various stations of 


as favorite songs and marches. 


the day and, if you listen carefully, “you may 
hear the voices of crickets on Library Slope 
ad the good-night chirping of birds on the 
Quadrangle.” D.R. 


COUPERIN: First Tenebrae Service for the 
Wednesday of Holy Week; Air Sérieux; La 
pastorelle; Les solitaires; Audite omnes; 
Hugues Cuenod (tenor), Robert Brink 
(violin), William 
gamba) 


Waterhouse (viola da 
and Daniel Pinkham (harpsi- 
chord and director). Allegro LP dise ALG 


91, $5.95. 
RAMEAU: {cléon; L’impatience; 
Hugues Cuenod (tenor), Robert Brink 


Diane et 


(violin), William Waterhouse (violin), 
Alfred Zighera (viola da gamba) and 
Daniel Pinkham (harpsichord). Allegro 


LP dise ALG 3010, $5.95. 

ITALIAN SONGS OF THE 16TH & 17TH 
CENTURY: Valli profonde (Gagliano); 
Fantasia for lute (Fiorentino); Se laura 

spira (Frescobaldi); Fuggi, fuggi, cuar mio 

(Verdelot-Willaert); Con lagrime e sospir 

(Verdelot-Willaert ); 

(Anonymous); Cara e dolce (Searlatti). 

SPANISH SONGS—I16TH CENTURY: 

Perdida; Sospiro; Three Ba- 

vanes (Milan); Si me llaman; Triste estaba; 

Pavana (lute); Israel (Mudarra); Hugues 


Veneziana for lute 


Durandarte; 


Cuenod (tenor) and Hermann Leeb 
(lute). Westminster LP dise WL 5059, 
$5.95. 


ACOUPERIN composed nine fenebrae serv- 
ces, only three of which have come down to 
s. It is a pleasure to report that with this 
tlease all three been recorded: 
though the most famous of the three, the third, 


whose inspired recording aroused the first 


have now 


general interest in these works before the war 
Victor dises 12325-26), is probably difficult 
lo attain nowadays. Victor could do a real 
ervice by issuing it under the new historical 
label. 


The texts of the services are taken from 


Jeremiah, but they with 
vocalises on phrases from the Hebrew liturgy. 
In the opinion of Wilfrid Mellers, recent bi- 


grapher of Couperin; 


are interspersed 


“While always pre- 
erving a civilized decorum, they attain to an 
intensity of 


passion which 


lempted but seldom.” 


Couperin at- 
The main difficulty in 
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performing the music, says Mellers, “is to 
find singers with the requisite flexibility, and 
the appropriate timbre — anything approach- 
ing an Italianate luxuriance is unsuitable.” 
Added to this is Couperin’s use of the counter- 
tenor, an all but extinct voice, which combines 
power and virility with flexibility and a fessi- 
tura about a third higher than that of an ordi- 
nary tenor. Mr. Cuenod is the unusual (one 
is tempted to say unique) present-day artist 
able to cope with the problems set in this first 
service which he sings with feeling as well as 
easy mastery. The same may be said of the 
three secular airs and the solo motet on the 
reverse side of the record. 

In interesting contrast, and no less im- 
pressive in their own right, are the two can- 
tatas of Rameau. Best remembered by his 
operas, this composer did not enter the world 
of the theatre until he was fifty. The secular 
cantatas dating from his thirties are there- 
fore forerunners of the operas. Each is a 
series of contrasting and often very lovely 
Mr. Cuenod’s 
second recording of L’impatience, the first 
having formed part of a prewar set of Early 


airs and recitatives. This is 


cantatas and songs made with Isobel French 
(Technichord T-2), and it so happens that 
the same engineer, H. Vose Greenough, Jr., 
was responsible for both versions. In the 
ten or more years which have intervened, Mr. 
Cuenod’s voice has taken on a deeper color, 
but happily has lost none of its facility. His 
always convincing singing of florid music is 
if anything more solid today, and he per- 
forms as ever with fine understanding. An 
improvement in the new version is the use of 
the viola da gamba instead of the cello. 

The lute 
offer one more facet of the tenor’s versatility. 
Several of them will be remembered from Max 
Meili’s Music of the Renaissance (Victor M- 
The 


new record may very well take its place. It 


Italian and French with 


songs 


195), but that set is no longer available. 


is the kind of unified song recital (interspersed 
with lute solos) to which, thanks to LP, one 
can relax and assimilate the style and spirit 
There is little to choose 
Meili, though today 
Cuenod’s voice seems to have more body than 


of the composers. 


between Cuenod and 
Meili’s, and his singing is every bit as musi- 
cianly. Mr. Leeb’s lute playing makes one 
regret that this kind of music is so seldom 
played. Once again it is a pleasure to note 
P.L.M. 


outstandingly fine reproduction. 
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GERSHWIN: Porgy and Bess — High- 
lights; Rise Stevens (mezzo-soprano) and 
Robert Merrill (baritone) with Robert 
Shaw Chorale and RCA Victor Orches- 


tra conducted by Robert Russell Ben- 


nett. RCA Victor LP disc LM 1124, 
$5.72. 
ANOW that Porgy and Bess is an accepted 


American classic, | suppose it is fair game for 
all sorts of interpretations; yet there are two 
approaches most likely to succeed with the 
public. The one is in the spirit of the original 
production, which featured such outstanding 
Todd Duncan and Anne 
the other in the tradition of the de 
radio 


Negro artists as 
Brown; 
luxe show, with Metropolitan stars 
backed by the lushest of accompanying or- 
chestras and choruses. Those who want the 
first type of performance were given it some 
years ago by members of the originai cast 
(Decca A 145 and A 283) but so far this his- 
toric set has not reached LP. The standard 
for the second type of production was the 
longtime best selling album of excerpts by 
Lawrence Tibbett and Helen Jepson (Victor 
C-25). 

I hardly need add that Merrill and Stevens 
are in this same line; they sing with care 
and polish, and the whole thing is sweep- 
ingly recorded. For those who valued the 
old Decca recording, it will be good news 
to know that recording 


Porgy and Bess in its entirety with an all- 


Columbia is now 
Negro cast, including members of the original 
1935 cast. -P.L.M. 
HAYDN: Missa Solemnis, 1799, in B-flat 

(Theresienmesse); Anny Felbermayer (so- 
(contralto), 
Alfred Poell 


(organ), Vienna 


Dagmar Hermann 
Patzak (tenor), 
Josef Mertin 
State Opera Chorus and Vienna Sym- 


prano), 
Julius 


(basso), 


phony Orchestra conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. Vox LP disc PL 6740, 95. 
ATHAT THE THERESIENMESSE has 


been by courtesy perhaps the best known of 





the Haydn masses may be to some extent due 
On the other 
hand, studded as it is with so many jewels of 


to the musicality of its title. 


melody, one wonders why our choral societies 
and choirs have been content to let its repu- 
The work has 
an expressive and devotional grandeur of its 


tation rest so long on its name. 


own, While it points the way to the masses of 
such composers as Beethoven and Schubert. 


Haydn, however, was more especially con- 
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cerned with the ecclesiastical function of the 
mass, and his works in the form are not con 
cert pieces in the sense that those of his sue. 
cessors frequently are. Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, like so many of his greater works, 
bursts its bounds; and the heart-warmingly 
Viennese melodiousness of Schubert’s _ re 
ligious music is a far cry from Haydn’s serious 
concern with the spiritual meaning of the 
liturgical text. 

However it may have been that this re 
cording escaped the protective eye of the 
Haydn Society, it has been made in the spirit 
and by approved performers of that organi- 
zation. As has been the case with many Vi- 
ennese recordings, one has the impression that 
a little more rehearsal would have made the 
finished product just so much finer: there is 
the usual quota of ragged attacks and not 
quite perfect phrases. The soprano soloist 
has a way of dragging the beat, but the 
quartet is generally good. I am sorry the 
division of the mass into two parts seems to 
break in the Credo between 
Crucifizus and Et resurrezit, but I strongly 
prefer this to changing the order of the service 
as was recently done in a Byrd mass. The 
balance between chorus and orchestra seems 


P.L.M. 


necessitate a 


to me uncommonly good. 
MASSENET: Manon Adieu, notre petite 

tables MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro — 

Porgi amor; Victoria de los Angeles 
(soprano) with Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Susskind. RCA 
Victor 45 rpm disc 49-3227, $1.10 (also 78 


rpm). 
WAGNER: Tannhauser — Dich teure Halle; 
Lohengrin Elsas Traum; Victoria de 


los Angeles, with Philharmonia Orches- 
tra conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 
RCA Victor 45 rpm disc 49-3213, $1.10 
(also 78 rpm). 
AVICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES has 
shown in her performances at the Metro- 
politan and in her three New York recitals 
that she is an exceptionally gifted artist. Hers 
is a sumptuous voice, tonally beautiful and 
opera 
house, however, her upper voice often lacks 


often emotionally exciting. In the 
bite and she does not always realize needed 
Her mezza-voce, on the other hand, 
In her soft singing she recalls 
Tiana Lemnitz. 


climaxes. 
is exquisite. 


Her Manon aria has a genuine emotion not 
always associated with the role; it is a more 
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fichly colored and warmer performance than 
Suzanne Danco’s recent effort, but unfortu- 
yately this recorded version omits the agi- 
tated opening part of the recitative, Allon! 
ll le faut! and begins instead with the re- 
goachful phrase, Je ne suis que faiblesse. 
The use of part of the orchestration as an in- 
oduction, which accompanies Manon’s cli- 
mactic outburst, without the voice of the 
inger may prove disconcerting to some. Miss 
ie los Angeles’ Mozart singing is stylistically 
jisappointing, though it is lovely in sound. 
The soprano is less at home in the German 
language than in her native Spanish and her 
ltalian and French offerings. In the Tann- 
user aria she is more convincing than in the 
lohengrin. She conveys Elisabeth’s joyful 
acitement, but she makes her vocal points 
nore telling in the body of the aria than at 
the end. A tendency to clip the end of some 
{ her phrases But this 
is for the most part beautiful singing. So 


is disturbing. 


oo, is her Elsa’s Dream despite her suggestion 
fa far more objective Elsa than Wagner in- 
tended. 

The soprano has excellent orchestral sup- 
prt in all these selections and most satisfac- 
ory recording from knowing British engi- 
neers. —J.N. 


KODALY: Missa brevis in tempora belli; 
BRITTEN: Rejoice in the Lamb; The 
Chancel Choir of the National Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C. con- 
ducted by Theodore Schaefer. WCFM 
LP disc LP-4, $5.95. 

ATHE KODALY MASS, a product of the 

errible days of World War II, had its 

jremiére in a bombed-out church in Budapest. 
lt was introduced to America by the present 
hoir under the composer’s direction during 

lis visit to this country on January 26, 1947. 

The recording, we are told, was made on the 
orth anniversary of that occasion. It is 
wt hard to understand how the church and 
ts choir might be proud of having had such 

Not too 

letached for the layman to grasp, its interest 


in honor, for this is thrilling music. 


sheightened by both the composer’s mastery 
f sonorities and colors and its extra-musical 
xsociations. There are several striking things 
ibout the mass: first, the use of the organ, 
thich introduces the Kyrie with a big and 
vlemn introit; then the special effect of three 
tigh sopranos in the Gloria and again in the 
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Agnus Dei. ‘Too, the repetition of the Qui 
tollis music of the Gloria later in the Agnus 
Dei, and perhaps most significant, the musi- 
cal setting of the final words of the mass, 
Ite, missa est. The last section may be omitted, 
and undoubtedly would be in a service, but 
the fervent supplication it expresses is one of 
the most moving moments in a strongly affect- 
ing work. The mass occupies the first side 
of the LP disc and a short band of the second. 

Mr. Britten’s piece is in the strongest con- 
The 
text is taken from Jubilate agno by Christo- 
pher Smart, an eccentric poet of Dr. John- 
son’s day and a deeply and sincerely religious 
man whose unorthodox piety led to periodic 
confinement. 


trast, but in its way equally absorbing. 


admires 
him, and loves him as he expounds, aided by 


One feels for him, 
Britten’s reverently good humored music, the 
religion of his cat Jeoffry, or of the hospitable 
mouse, and the language of the flowers — 
“For flowers are peculiarly the poetry of 
Christ.” Britten, with great concealing art, 
has let Smart speak to us through his music. 

Both selections are superbly performed by 
the choir and the organist, with good soloists. 
The recording, too, is fine, if a bit clouded in 
some of the softest passages. —P.L.M. 
PALESTRINA: Missa Papae Marcelli. Rog- 

er Wagner Chorale conducted by Roger 

Wagner. Capitol LP disc P-8126, $4.98. 
ATHIS IS THE MASS for which Palestrina 
has been most famous through the ages, and 
all because of an apocryphal story concerning 
is the 
story that Pfitzner based on it an opera in 


its composition. So famous indeed 


which the great polyphonist even made his 
way into the theatre! 

The legend tells that the Council of Trent, 
reacting against the length and complexity of 
the masses then in vogue, would have ban- 
ished from the chancel all music save Gregor- 
ian chants had not Palestrina, at the instance 
of Cardinal Baromeo, proved by this com- 
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position that harmonized music (that is, 
music in parts) could be not only straight- 
forward but meaningful. 

For all the recent revivals of music of the 
little 


agreement among the authorities as to how 


past, there has been dishearteningly 


the works of Palestrina and his contemporar- 
ies should be performed. Two current schools 
of thought seem as definite as black and white 

either the music, being otherworldly, must 
avoid all expression of human feelings, or else 
it should be sung for every possible heart- 
beat there is in it. Happily, ever so often a 
choir will strike somewhere in between, at- 
tempting perhaps a human approach to the 
celestial verities. That, it seems to me, must 
be Roger Wagner’s intention in this sensitive 
yet unromanticized performance. To my 
mind it is preferable by far to the hard-driven 
proclamations of the Saint Eustache Choir of 
Paris (Pathé PDT 94-99, now available on 
Vox PL 6790). 

The Capitol recording is less powerful than 
the Pathé, but though the choir sounds at a 
more proper distance, the balance (definitely 
bottom-heavy on Pathé) could stand just a 
little more bass. On the whole the intonation 
of the Wagner group is good if not quite per- 
fect, the tone very pleasing. The record sur- 
faces could be quieter, but this shortcoming 
is bothersome only in soft passages.—P.L.M. 
VERDI: DonCarlo—Highlights; 

Blanche Thebom (mezzo-soprano), Jussi 

Bjoerling (tenor), Robert Merrill (bari- 
tone) and Italo Tajo (basso) with London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by War- 
wick Braithwaite and RCA Victor Or- 
Renato Cellini 
RCA Victor LP 


chestra conducted by 
and Jean Paul Morel. 


disc LM 1128, $5.72. 


ATHIS IS the most imposing memento we 
seem likely to get of last season’s successful 
Don 
Carlo’s aria and duet with Rodrigo from the 
first act, the two arias for Eboli, King Philip’s 


Metropolitan opening. Included are 


famous monologue and the death of Rodrigo 
{part of which was omitted at the Metro- 
politan). One must take issue with Jerome 
Pastene, writer of the notes, in his remark 
that all the “moments of great lyric beauty” 
are represented in these excerpts. Where, to 
Elisabeth’s lovely aria? 
Elisabeth in this cast? 


mention one, is 


Where, 


indeed, is 
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Coming from RCA Victor, this is not 
“official” recording (Miss Thebom was Bg 
bieri’s alternate, joining the cast in lat 
performances, and Tajo was not with 4 
company at all last season). Furthermog 
three conductors and two orchestras (q 
Obviously Mi 


Thebom is the star of Victor’s cast, and 


English) are represented. 


sings her first florid air with incomparal 
ease and grace. She was a lovely figure; 
the stage, and this was one of her memoral 
Her recorded O don fatale is 4 
best of recent years, so far as I know, a 


moments. 


she is able to sustain the fessitura and hd 
the final high note as it is not given to deep 
mezzos to do. In fairness I ought to » 
that in the performances I heard she was le 
exciting here than was Barbieri, though s 
sang more evenly. Certainly Thebom’s " 
cording is the more successful of the tw 

Tajo’s monologue has been with us befor 
reviewing its single issue last December In 
marked that the basso delivered it “‘in th 
voice of an old and broken man, stressigj 
this dramatic concept to something of ane 





treme at the expense of Verdi’s melodic line 
If Bjoerling’s voice has inclined toward sted 
ness with the passing years, he is always @ 
estimable and musical artist, and Merrill 
rich tones are put to their best use in Rodrigo} 
music. The various recordings are all good 


—P.LM 


FRIENDLY: The Quick and the Dead — nl 
Biography of the Atom; Bob Hope, Wil 
liam L. Laurence (narrators) and other 
2 RCA Victor LP discs LM1129/30, $10. 

ANBC AND VICTOR, undoubtedly notis! 

the sales of Columbia’s I Can Hear It No 

series, have put forward this collective effort 
in a bid for some of the lucrative ‘“‘pseude 





documentary” record business. Fred Frien¢- 
ly, a collaborator in the J Can Hear It No 
discs, was hired to prepare a dramatizatic| 
of the development of the atom and hydr 
gen bombs to be aired in four weekly hal 
hour broadcasts. The reaction to his effort 
was so favorable that Victor felt justified i 
making the scripts available on records. 

To attract the sluggish mind of the aver 
age layman, who is apt to find the talents of 
Durante or a Dagmar more palatable than‘! 
discussion of nuclear fission after a hard dé 
at the office, 
bait. 


30b Hope was employed # 
The versatile comedian acts as straigh 
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man for William Laurence, The New York 
Times science reporter and the principal nar- 
rator of the presentation, who attempts to de- 
scribe the fundamentals of nuclear physics in 
words of one syllable. To leaven this solid fare 
there are many flashbacks employing either 
the actual voices of personalities involved in 
the development of atomic energy or of 
actors substituting for them (Paul Lukas 
plays Einstein, for instance). 

While the instructions are not so clear that 
one could immediately go down into the cellar 
and set off one’s own chain reaction, Mr. Laur- 
ence does manage to quote a number of inter- 
esting facts, anecdotes and other pertinent 
data that are in themselves quite fascinating 
— for a single listening. One might bring 
this set out again for the edification of tele- 
vision-trained guests, who have lost the art 
of conversation, but otherwise, I fear, it would 
gather dust, for the presentation, while ab- 
sorbing enough the first time, can hardly be 
said to fulfill any timeless quality either as 
Public 
libraries and possibly schools might find a 


drama, literature or public-speaking. 
use for this set, though I have serious doubts 


as to whether so long a narrative would hold 
the attention of the average child. —A.W.P. 


“DER ROSENKAVALIER” 





(Continued from page 334) 
kavalier where he |Strauss] uses all the bat- 
teries of his orchestra to pile up the fracas of 
a comic situation till it might be the announce- 
ment of the Judgment Day.” Yet, as the 
same critic pointed out, “On the other hand, 
he has written passages of the most exquisite 
and most delicate orchestration, new in 
timbres and suggestive of the emotional situ- 
ation.” 

1 thing the English critic Eric Blom has 
summed up the situation in his statement 
that ‘“‘this tragi- 
comedy, with its fine period feeling and its 
attractive blend of artificiality and humanity, 
must he one of the six best operatic libretti 
in the world, and although Strauss’s setting is 


18th-century Viennese 


too heavy and highly wrought, his music has 
a glamour and pointed allusiveness and mast- 
ery that makes Der Rosenkavalier one of the 
most fascinating operas, the best by far he 
ever wrote, and unfortunately his last con- 
sistently great work.” te be & By 

As lengthy as Der Rosenkavalier is — and 


June, 1951 


it is one of the longest operas there are 
listeners who would not have a note dropped 
from the score. If the Wagner fans demand 
no cuts, then why Strauss’s adherents? Here 
at long last, is the complete opera to satisfy 
such demands. This performance, like Der 
Rosenkavalier itself, is uneven. Perhaps the 
main fault is the visual loss, for Der Rosen- 
kavalier has been rightfully called an acting 
opera; its varied situations, some of which 
teem with life while others are more sus- 
tained and sedate, require consistent char- 
acterization both in action and in song. 
Gestures play a strong part in the success of 
characterization, not only in the comic situa- 
tions but in the serious ones too. The famous 
Victor set of 1935 may not be eclipsed, but 
it is challenged by unbroken sequence and 
LP reproduction. 

The best member of this cast is Tiana Lem- 
nitz, whose warm-hued voice is used with style 
and distinction. There is elegance and warmth 
in her portrayal of the Rose-Cavalier. Mar- 
garite Baumer, the Marschallin, is in better 
There is still 
some tonal unsteadiness in her singing, but it 


voice than she was in Fidelio. 
is far less disturbing. Her artistic assurance 
and telling conveyance of the text is great- 
ly in her favor. There are, howver, nu- 
ance of the Princess’s character, of which 
Lotte Lehmann in her day made the most, 
that Miss Baumer does not always fulfill. 
In the Monologue in the first act, for ex- 
ample, she does not convey its full tragic 
But in the scene at the end of the 
act, where the Princess dismisses Octavian 


import. 


unfortunately not included complete in 
the Victor set 
heights and proves herself a distinguished 
lady of the theater. 


she rises to great dramatic 
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Ursula Richter, a girlish Sophie with a 
pleasing voice that adheres well to pitch, is 
not the seasoned artist that Elisabeth Schu- 
mann was, though hers can be rated a satisfac- 
tory Sophie. Kurt Béhme, as Baron Ochs, is 
obviously the seasoned singer his use of 
parlando in the role is a liberty that no bass 
could permit himself until he had sung the 
Baron a goodly number of times. He is 
competent but rough, a bit vulgar for even a 
bold bad Baron. Hans Lobel is a rich voiced 
von Faninal, and most of the balance of the 
cast are vocally satisfactory. The only offend- 
ing member is Werner Liebling, whose rendi- 
tion of the Italian Singer’s aria in the first act 
can best be compared to the wailing of a 
troubled bull. The orchestra direction of 
Rudolf Kempe is efficient, generally rhythmi- 
cally flexible but not always as incisive as it 
might be. He manages, however, to keep the 
sound from becoming too thick and obscur- 
ing the voices of the singers, which is no mean 
feat. The recording is quite clear with ex- 
cellent bass definition, but there is some distor- 
tion on the high end which can be cleared up to 
some advantage by control manipulation. 


A German correspondent for the English 
magazine Opera writes recently that the 
“Staatsoper’s Rosenkavalier has been resusci- 
tated with some notable changes in cast; Tiana 
Lemnitz is now the outstanding, hauntingly 
lovely Marschallin.” This is good news, per- 
haps the soprano will favor us with some 


P.H.R. 


recordings of her new role. 
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¢ LP’s Third Birthday 


(Continued from page 326 


zation and compensation. Often, Columbia’g 
engineers work several days on one symphony 
to restore uniformity of quality. Having 
heard some of the different stages of this re 
recording process, we are in a position to say 
the finished product remains an amazing ex 
ample of engineering skill. The finished LP 
no longer reveals all of the shortcomings 
previously noticeable on the older recording. 
Hence, the so-called deterioration at various 
points in LP records is a fallacy. 


Development of LP 

The general public has no idea of the ex 
tent of research and development that was 
expended on Columbia’s microgroove disc. 
The number of playable, initial efforts which 
were discarded, before the record as we know 
it today was achieved, probably extended into 
the hundreds. Columbia was out to perfect 
a record that would serve the record-buying 
public better than any before it. As Colum- 
bia’s capable president had full knowledge of 
the inequalities of RCA Victor’s earlier LP 
product, no duplication or improvement of 
that record was contemplated. One of the 
staunchest friends of recorded music in this 
country and always a diligent searcher for 
finer reproduction, Ted Wallerstein urged and 
encouraged the work on the new LP record. 
The research was entrusted to Dr. Peter C. 
Goldmark, director of Engineering Research 
and Development for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, in conjunction with René 
Snepranger. The practical application was 
under the supervision of Jim Hunter, head of 
the manufacturing section of Columbia Rec 
ords, who was ably assisted by the company’s 
leading engineers, Vincent Liebler and Wil- 
(The latter, incidently, 
developed the G.E. pick-up cartridge. ) 


liam S. Bachman. 


Hunter, Liebler, and Bachman have worked 
consistently and conscientiously to perfect 
Columbia’s microgroove record. That theit 
efforts have been rewarded is borne out by the 
quality of today’s LP issues, for there is 4 
marked improvement over the first ones. We 
can well believe, as time goes on, that further 
improvements will take place. 

So on the third anniversary of the LP 
disc — we say, Happy Birthday Columbia — 





and congratulations. 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 


HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





ELAINE MUSIC SHOP, 
9 East 44 St. 


MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 








391 Madison Ave. at 47th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





~N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 
GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 
ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


THE RECORD SHOP 
14 Tillman Place 





‘CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D.C. 
THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
- Wabash and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 


| Rochester, New York 


| Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
___ 86-88 South 10th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri | 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 

1004 Olive Street _ 





THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm _ 





THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 
124 East 4th Street | 
Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO 
43-45 The Arcade 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street __ 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
630 North Broadway 
Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 
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